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DWARF ESSEX RAPE FOR FALL PASTURE 


DICE MCLAREN 


Many plants of the turnip family withstand frost so well that 
their growth does not stop until the severest winter weather, The 
best of these cruciferous plants for the fall and the early winter 


pasturing of sheep and cattle is the broad-leaved Dwarf Essex 


rape, Which has a stalk and flower like mustard, and leaves like 
those of the turnip, with a root resembling that of the 


sabbage. 


For Week Ending June 13, 1896 


No. 24 


inches apart and one inch deep, using one to two pounds of seed 
per acre, put in with a Planet drill. If sown broadcast or if the 
ground is very dry, three to four pounds will be required. It will 
repay killing the weeds and keeping the soil mellow with the culti- 
vator. By the middle of September the rape pasture is ready for 
use, but farm animals should be given a full feed before being 
turned into the field. Though it is pre-eminently adapted for fat- 
tening lambs, cattle and swine may be pastured on the rape field. 
It may taint the milk of dairy cows. In Michigan one acre of rape 





FARMYARD SCENE IN THE 





SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


While much special farming is now practiced in California, there are still thousands of the plain, old-fashioned, all-around farms, such as is shown in 


our engravihg 


g. The produets of such farms are hay, grain, hogs and cattle, with oceasionally some fruit specialty. 


A small wooden building of rough 


lumber, whitewashed, is thought sufficient in that mild climate for a farmhouse, and another in the background is occupied by the workmen. The stable, 


With a long stack « 


f alfalfa hay behind it; the lines of poplar trees for shade and fuel; 


the well shed, where grapevines are planted; the large open space, 


—are all characteristic of this type of California farm, which has suffered severely during the recent period of depression. 


It has been grown in northern Europe for many years, especially 
for pasturing sheep, and the similarity of the climate of the 
northern part of the United States is the reason that it succeeds so 
well wherever it has been tried in those statesand in Canada, Tests 
at the Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, and other experiment stations, 
have shown that rape may be grown on any soil which will produce 
corn or wheat, and it does not need warm weather for its perfec- 
tion. The least desirable soils for rape are stiff clays, or impover- 
ished land, while it seems to thrive best on muck soils. It is 
necessary to take some pains to secure good seed, as much of the 
rape seed in the market is of the variety used for oil making, or to 
feed canary birds, and is worthless for forage purposes. To pro- 
vide an abundant supply of readily available plant food for the very 
rapid growth of the rape plant, the soil should be made very mel- 
low. It may be planted at any time during the summer, but early 
in July gives the best results for sheep pasture. If sown under 
favorable conditions the third or fourth week in June in Wisconsin, 
it was ready to feed in August. It does best drilled in rows thirty 





pasture, costing less than $3, has fed nine lambs for seven weeks, 
producing an average gain in each lamb of 21 Ibs. Even better 
results were had at Wisconsin. It has been successfully grown and 
fed at the Ontario agricultural college for five seasons, an average 
acre supplying food for fifteen lambs or one heavy steer during the 
pasturing period of from two to three months. At the Minnesota 
experiment station rape has been compared with timothy hay for 
feeding sheep. One lot of four sheep ate a fifth of an acre of rape 
in 32 days, while a second lot of four sheep consumed 387 lbs of 
good timothy hay in the same time. The increase in live weight 
indicated that two-thirds of an acre of rape was worth a ton of 
timothy hay for feeding sheep. This hardy forage plant is worthy 
of trial for fall and winter pasture, as it not only promises to add a 
profitable crop to the usual rotation, but also to very much prolong 
the period for pasturing, which experience has everywhere proved 
to be the most economical method of feeding. [See also article on 
this subject in our March 14 issue. The seeds can be had of any 
of the leading seedsmen. | 
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CUTWORMS AND WHITE GRUBS 


4. D. SHAMEL, ILLINOIS 


The cutworm is commonly confused with the white grub, and 
is in many cases mistaken for the grub. The adult of the cutworm 
is a moth, and lays its eggs mostly in grass and other places. The 
larva or worm feeds upon grass and leaves of other plants—some- 
times the roots—until 
full grown, when it 
enters the ground to 
transform, and in» 
few davs or weeks the 
adult moth emerges. 
The moths are of vari- 
mus colors, and are quite 
ommon during the 
summer months. They 
are night flyers, and 
hide during the day in 
grass and other places. 
They measure about 
ne to one and one-half 
inches across the wings, 

ind are common! 
alled millers. The 
b, on the 


Vv 


vhite grul 


ther hand. is the larva 





r worm hatched from 
FIG 1. VARIEGATED CUTWORM s laid bv the June 

Larva; 6, moth : May beetles. The 
usually laid in where they hatch in about a month, 


nd the little grubs feed upon the rootlets 


grass, 


f various plants for the 








rst year. They burrow down into the ground from 18 inches to 
vo feet. where thev remain over winter. During the second vear 
he grub eats near the surface. and does great damage on account 
its size and larger appetite. Thev spend the winter as before, 
nd the third year they reach maturity. The grub passes its trans- 
rmation in little cells le ¢ | atur eet lerges 
n the spring. lult is lark st? 
own beetle. t ead | , 
reast sometimes cov with ve s} 
irs. The bodv is it " al 
é es i rapa s fee ~ hev 
peal I M: nd uZZ1INnz2Z Ont 
ert trees at night It is me com- = _— 
! ng just lusk Mav J 
e ti sands heet Ss ? re I es > | pon 
e kk Ss, ana } te¢ Ma l > S ing 
p. the the t of tl white ¢ = M l 
4 the cutworm a it t - \ t ij 
oots. and remain below the rface, w é itworms feed upon 
eaves and other foliage iting ght ar viding during the day 
inder anvthing that wil! conceal them. When these imsects are 
numerous ther are difficult to combat 
over large ares In gardens. cutworms 
may Le destroyed by strewing bunches 
of green grass lover, cabbage leaves, 
etc, between 1 rows and sprinkling 
with } s gree -olution—a teuspoon- 
fultoa pail of water. If this is done 
bef or¢ the crops are planted or the 
seeds have come up. many of the voung 
worms may be destrored before they 
can do any harn In a small way 


FIG 35 


Wests GauD tomato. cabbage and other plants can be 


to the ground with bands 


advanta- 


protected by encircling their stems close 
f tin r tarred paper. Rotation of 
geous with field crops. 





LOGK AFTER THE 


Let us slay the weeds before the seed matures, and much labor 
d vexation will be saved. But if we have neglected the oppor- 
inity. let us do the next best 1 g. Clean up and burn every 
veed stalk in the fall, for many pods hold their seed in a good state 
f preservation till the spring threshes them to the ground. 
Let these stalks that are so full of seed be handled at a moist time 
oO prevent scattering \ united effort along this line, on the part 
f all, would soon transform our roadsides and hedgy places from 
mass of eye sores to inviting lawns and grazing fields. 


The weed pest ought to be exterminated if for nothing else than 
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GARDEN 










a social consideration. Who does not have his imagination 
broadened, and his sensibilities refined by means of clean. beautiful 
surroundings ? 
the neglect of careless neighbors to rid their fields of noxious 
weeds and thistles. Indeed, the law ought to be exercised to make 


many persons responsible for the spread of such nuisances, 


The good farmer often has his patience tried by 


I have observed that the sheep regions are freer of weeds than 
the animal, 


thistles and jimsons. If I 


other sections on account of the browsing habit ot 
But heen will not eat the mullens. 
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HURDLE USED IN FEEDING SHEEP ON RAPI 


See first page article 


were going to buy a farm of 100 acres I would give $500 more for 
one free of weed seed. 

If the farmer happens to get hay with much weed seed in it, 

barrel in a convenient place, and 

pick and throw into it those lusty dock stalks. I have had much 

full of that 


destroved by fermenting the manure. Of 


it will pay to provide a box cor 


expe rience in manure seed: and would say 


much of the pest can b 


rt of the ammonia will be 


buying 
great j but that can be re 
placed by an app 


thar 


course 





ication of commercial fertilizer at much less cost 


desperate fight with the weeds would cause. 





PLOWING UNDER GREEN CROPS TO ENRICH THE SOIL 


Vv ~ 
H I ] + ] 
rerhaps the production © ! vv fodde rops like ver, 

buckwheat. rve. corn. etc, for plowing under mav be good policy, 
but I cannot see whr it is not better practice to harvest these crops 
for which the husbandman s 1 ! e throu S 
and utilize them in two ways, for food as we a3 for fertily . % 
think the d: has gor bv fe ot ef fodder | , = 
pre inced oughage m ‘ i 
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vest Tarmers 5 ihere to the advis } nile v 9 
rops. and we euiey in the practi g dA « - 
neciallv. Si soil eds vegetable matter (humus) to abs ail 
retain water, as well as needing the mineral elements of plant food. | 





The Weeder in the Cornfieid.—The weeder 


which I consider the best ever used. is Breed’s No 4, similar to an 
old-fashioned wire-tooth horse rake, but the teeth slant ck rd 
more and work within two inches of one another. The implement 
is eight feet wide, and has 47 fingers, which will pulverize every 





lants— 


After the pla 
hoed—are four to six inches high. and 


inch of the ground from half to one inch deep. 
including anv crop to be 


before the roots grow much, I runa ¢ ultir itor de ep and as ¢ ke se to 


l 


the plants as possible without disturbing the little fibers, which will 


literally fill the soil after almost any plant attains much size. pro- 
viding the svil is mellow. I follow this with the weeder again, 
going over the ground every few davs, certainly after every rain as 
soon as the soil is dry enough. Also in time of drouth a stirring of 
the surface soil will prevent the crop suffering for lack of moisture. 
My weeder saved labor, and hastened and increased the growtl of 
my corn, which stood ten to twelve feet high. For scattering 
manure when spread in meadows, it is most admirable.—[J. J. 


Corbin. Broome Co, N. Y. 


My Curiosity Shop.—This consists of large box containing old 


pieces of iron. I collect old scraps, and have saved by this means 
many dollars which would have gone to the blacksmit! This 
winter I made a garden hand cultivator and seeder and a hand corn 
planter, which cost me only 25c in money. Lnvone who will save 
the old iron will have gold mine to go to whe1 breakdown 
occurs, Try saving the pieces.—[C. H. Sirnmons 











THE 


ADVANTAGES AND CONSTRUCTION OF ROUND SILOS 


I 1. BENEDICT 


Prof Kine’s admirable article on silos and silage in these 
columns last summer led to the building of many round silos, some 
of which are even simpler, and perhaps better, than he described, 
Now is the time to build the silo, before the rush of haying and 
The illustration represents one of the smaller silos in use 
This 
uuttermakers, belonging to that class of dairymen for 

seems always room for one more, no matter how 
They keep a few 
good cows, feed them well, make gilt-edge butter, and furnish it to 


harvest. 
on the farm of Andrew P,. Anderson, Waupaca county, Wis. 
family are | 
which there 
depressed or crowded may be business generally. 
the same customers year after year, at a fixed price, satisfactory to 
Mr Anderson also 
makes pork from skimmilk, and snaps his fingers at hard times. 

The silo has a foundation of stone, surrounded by two-foot 
hollow walls, four feet high, inclosing a circular space 10 ft in 
On top of the 
The sills 


-like, to coincide with the curvature of the wall, 


the consumer and profitable to the producer. 


diameter, with a smoothly cemented surface inside, 


wall, flush with its inner surface, 4x4-inch sills are placed. 
were made fell 
and consist of two two-inch plank doubled, so as to break joints, 
vy toe-nailing, stands the bottomless tub, the 
They 


h four three-inch iron bands, which.are one-eighth 


On these sills, held 


staves of which are 


2x6-inch plank, beveled by machinery. 


are hooped wit 


k, provided with water-tank clamps and six-inch 
r tightening, to foliow any shrinkage of the staves, 


The door openings are two feet wide and continuous up and down, 
except eight 1 1es of staves ut the bands. The doors proper—three 
in number—are 1 le of inch boards nailed to curved cleats and 
hung outstfd Insi the doors are the usual double course of bin 
hoards , wit! per between, next to the door openings, put up in 
such a way that they may be removed as the ensilage is used. On 
top of the . i plates similar to the sills, on which rests the 
neat circular roof. In the roof near the doors is a manhole, 
through which the upper part of the silo is filled, and for ventila- 
tion. The building is located at one side of the barn door. A plank 
walk spans the few feet from the barn floor to the silo. The stable 
fro ili ) of the barn floor, which arrangement makes 
feeding ient 

Ch pacit the silo is 1570 cubic feet, It was filled from 
fia | of medium vield, drouth preventing a large 
crop The corn was cut into three-fourt 


is-inch Jengths. Mr 
Anderson has a 
threshing engine, but 
prefers horse powe1 
for the light work of 
utting ensilage on a 
smali scale. A very 


little loss occurred 





from condensed mois- 
ture weiting the ensi- 
iage around the top. 
The m 


‘losed too tightly for 


inhole was 


proper ventilation, 
During the coldest 
circular 


boards, 


weather a 

‘over of inch 
made in sections for 
han- 
dling, is kept lying on 


convenience in 


the ensilage, to pre- 
vent radiation of heat 
and to keep the sur- 
face from freezing, 
Being built of one 
wall only, some of th 
ensilage froze at the 
sides, but without 
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However, it 
have a pro- 


loss. 

should 

tecting outer wall, or, 
A box containing about 18 cubic 


CHEAP 


ROUND SILO 


better still. be located indoors. 


feet of loose ensilage—perhaps 14 ft as packed in the silo—is 
The box is hoisted by a rope and 
pulley, clamped by a U-shaped iron to the door sill, filled, and low- 
ered very conveniently for an out-of-doors silo, The stock water is 
pumped by windmill into a round 10-barrel tank located over the 
stable, being packed in the hay of the loft. Pipes furnished with stop- 
cocks conduct the water to the manger trough. Mr Anderson is 
partial to Guernsey cows, but does not keep one that cannot prove 


fed once a day to 14 cows. 


HANDY 
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cows are not turned out 
is warm enough to permit the owner 
doing his work in his shirt sleeves. The cost of the silo was as 
follows: Three cord stone from the fields: three barrels lime, $2.10; 
six days’ labor beside board, $6: 100 ft of 2x6 boards beveled, $10; 
100 ft of rooting boards, $1; 1 M shingles, $1; four iron bands, $10; 
100 ft 2x4, etc, $1; nails, hinges, etc, 54c; total, $31.64. 


her value through a Babcock test. The 
except when the weather 





A HOMEMADE POTATO SPRAYER 


CHARLES A. SHULL 


illustrated herewith is inexpensive and easily 
First, a heavy iron rod about 1} inches thick and 64 feet 


The sprayer 
made. 
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INEXPENSIVE DEVICE FOR SPRAYING POTATOES 


long must be procured for an axle. This may be taken from an 
old grain drill, or elsewhere, and adapted to the present use. For 
wheels, take those of the hay-rake, as a high wheel makes the flow 
stronger. The shafts should be about eight feet long. They are 
bolted to the axle, five feet apart, and fastened securely, that the 
rod may not turn. Two pieces of wood, three by three inches and 
bolted across the shafts 12 or 15 
inches apart, one of them being placed a trifle back of the axle, 
and the other farther in front of it. The singletree is attached to a 
third crosspiece farthe1 Two more pieces, two by six 
inches and two feet long, are bolted edgewise across the 3x3-inch 
These pieces are hollowed out at the top so 
that a barrel will rest on them securely. Two stopcocks are inserted 
into the barrel opposite the bung, and two pieces of hose six feet 
long, terminating in a fine spray nozzle, attached to them, The 
and a funnel! used in filling it. The 
potaoes, the man following and 
When 
turning at the end of a row, the hose may be laid across the barre! 
to stop the flow. The pressure of the liquid in the barrel, if well 
elevated, is sufficient to produce a steady flow, and the jolting of the 
With a sprayer of 
this kind one person can easily spray ten acres of potatoes in a day 


three and one-half feet long, are 


forward. 


pieces, two feet apart. 


bunghole is turned upward 
horse walks between two rows of 


holding a nozzle in each hand above the row, on either side. 


machine will keep the paris green in solution. 





Repair Machinery Yourself.—It has been said that the binder 
expert must go, but I believe it would pay every farmer who owns a 
binder, mower and other farm machinery, to keep an expert on the 
farm the year round. He need not be one of those fine-haired fel-- 
lows such as they send out from the cities, but enough of an expert 
to understand the functions and proper adjustments of the various 
parts and to keep machinery in good working order, and sufficiently 
skillful to secure the best results from its use. To this extent every 
farmer boy should strive to become an expert.—[George F. Pettit. 

For Hanging Milk in Wells.—Where ice is not at hand, the cus 
tom of hanging milk cans in the well, for coolness, is often practiced 
The illustration shows a device for holdimg 
four cans securely within the well, with a 
chance to draw up water between the cans, 
the curved iron rods affording this chance. 
If the well is not large enough for a square 
frame, a stout hoop can thus econo- 
mizing space. It how nicely 
milk and many can thus be 
kept in a deep well, even in extraordinary 
hot weather. It is equally surprising how many families fail to us 
this simple device, which is so easily made and so very convenient. 


be used. 
is surprising 


other articles 





Successful Strawberry Growing.—Select the plant for next 
season’s crop from varieties which have shown good fruiting quali- 
ties. I prefer a heavy sand or a light clay loam, with as perfect cold 
air drainage as possible. Fertilize with potash and phosphoric acid, 
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PROFITABLE IRRIGATION IN BERRY GROWING 


J. C. EDDY, CONNECTICUT 





Tbere are very few fruit farms where water cannot be pro- 
vided at a reasonable cost. The increased yield and quality of 
irrigated strawberries last year netted me $300 per acre more 
projits than berries not irrigated but otherwise treated the same. 
We used about three inches of water, or 81,000 gallons, per acre, mak- 
ing the water worth over one-third of a cent per gallon as it flowed 
from the pipes. The whole cost of my waterworks was about 
$800. Two acres of berries were irrigated at a profit of over $600 
for the water, and the other $200 was certainly made up on other 
crops that were watered. It is an easy matter for each fruit 
grower to decide what would be a reasonable price to pay for such 
results. One gallon per second will thoroughly water two acres in 
15 hours, or 12 acres can be kept irrigated by watering once a week. 

There are many ways in which water may be obtained, but the 
simplest and best way is by gravity where it can be taken from 
some hillside stream or pond. If an ample supply can be obtained 
by carrying it in 24 or 3 inch pipes even a mile, it will be better 
and cheaper in the end than pumping toa hight of 20 or 30 feet 
from a nearby supply. There are a great many farms in New 
England where dollars are rolling down hill in this way unheeded, 
and in many cases a simple side ditch would carry the water out 
where it could be used. In a case of this kinda headgate of some 
kind must be provided sothat no damage will be done in time of 
flood. Where there is no supply of water higher than the ground 
to be irrigated, pumping in some shape must be resorted to. 

I am satisfied that to get the best results, we must apply what 
would be equal to one inch of rainfall per week in dry weather to 
soils that are porous or underdrained. Very few farmers realize 
the amount of water needed to equal a rainfall of one inch on an 
acre. Over 27,000 gallons will be required, weighing 113 tons. 
Doesn’t it seem foolish to talk of irrigating land with a sprin- 
kling cart? The water must be evenly distributed. With water 
flowing at the rate of a gallon per second it would require 7+ hours 
to equal a summer rain of one inch, provided that none of the 
water is wasted, but if the water is flowed on by open ditches a 
large amount will be wasted. After we havea supply of water, 
the how, when and where to apply it must be worked out by each 
one for himself, as the conditions are not alike on any two farms, 
Where there is a uniform and gentle slope of from one to three 
feet in a hundred, water can be applied nicely by letting it flow 
down the rows, but with our valuable crops, and when there are 
irregular slopes, I think that the use of iron pipes, and hose of 
good size, will give the best satisfaction, and will be the most profit- 
able in the end. This is the plan I have adopted for my own 
use on most of my irrigated land. 

Irrigation, except in the arid west, is by no means necessary 
all through the season, as we only need it to insure our crops 
at certain stages of growth. With strawberries, for instance, water 
may be needed if planted late, in a dry time, but after that, if prop- 
erly cultivated, I see no need of irrigating until June of the follow- 
ing year, whena good wetting once a week, either by rains or irri- 
gation, will be needed to insure a full crop. I believe that a liberal 
supply of water on our upland meadows in April or May, when the 
water is not needed for other crops, will be profitable. There is no 
fear that water will not be used to good advantage after a liberal 
supply is obtained. This season I did not expect to irrigate my 
bearing strawberry fields until about June 5 to 10, but owing to 
the spring drouth the water was turned on about May 15. I set an 
acre of strawberries where the ground was as dry as powder, by 
first running the water down the rows and then setting the plants; 
they are looking finely now. Iam planning to extend my irriga- 
tion plant further and get more water, and am also learning how 
to use it to best advantage. 

My farm lies on both sides of a valley, through which runs a 
spring brook carrying from 15 to 20 gallons of water per second 
(over 1,000,000 gallons per day) even in the very driest times. The 
cultivated parts of the farm are from 20 feet to 70 feet above this 
brook, and the problem was how to use this wealth of water flowing 
by. There isa fall of only about seven feet in the whole course 
of the stream that I can control, but after a study of the problem in 
all its aspects, I decided to try a large hydraulicram. A dam seven 
feet high appeared to be out of the question. as it would cover so 
much of the natural meadow land with water; so, starting as high 
up on the brook as I could, a small plank dam two feet high was 
made, diverting part of the water into a new channel, which was 
carried nearly on a level, at one side of the valley, until the fall 
from the new channel to the brook was seven feet. 

From the supply canal to the ram a six-inch pipe was used, and 
from the ram back up on the hill to the reservoir at a hight of 70 





-acres one inch deep. 
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My reservoir is a natural pond 
The earth was scraped 


feet, a 24-inch iron pipe was used, 
that held surface water most of the vear. 
up from the bottom of this place and a dam raised on three sides, 
This will now hold over 300,000 gallons, or enough to cover ten 
By starting with this full, it will undoubtedly 
-arry me through strawberry time on my five acres that I can 
irrigate this vear. With the ram running right along I could irri- 
gate the whole five acres with one inch depth of water once a week 
through the picking season. I can increase the supply of water by 
putting in another ram or by a windmill pump, but expect now to 
wait for one more year’s experience before attempting anything 
further. From the reservoir or pond the water is carried in iron 
pipes to where it can be used. Last season I used some pipe as 
small as two inch, but will not lay any more less than 24 inch. At 
intervals of about 200 feet, or at points most convenient, T’s are 
placed so that the 24-inch hose that I use can be attached. The 
hose is rejected fire hose, not strong enough to stand the pressure 
of steam fire engines, but amply strong for any pressure that can 
be put on it in irrigation. It comes in lengths of about 50 feet and 
costs 15c per foot. Last season I had about 400 feet in constant use, 

My plan was to attach the hose and then couple on more 
lengths until I reached the further parts of the field, then a large 
sprinkling nozzle was attached. A wooden horse was arranged to 
hold the sprinkler, three or four feet from the ground on an incline, 
so that the water sprayed over a space 20 feet in width, in the form 
An attendant was at hand to move the hose as 
As soon as all the space that can 


of a heavy shower. 
needed to evenly wet the ground. 
be reached from the end of the hose is wet enough, the last length is 
uncoupled and the sprinkler attached 50 feet further back. The ob- 
jection to this is, the 24-inch hose full of water is heavy to handle, 
and to remedy this I expect the coming season to use two 25-feet 
lengths of 14-inch hose, and two sprinklers connected to the 24-inch 
I think one attendant will keep both going, 
If I can get a flow of 60 


hose by a coupling. 

changing as necessary to wet the ground. 

gallons per minute, as I expect to do, one attendant will thoroughly 
rater two acres per day. 





CONIFERS FOR LAWN AND WINDBREAK 


PROF L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA 


All lovers of trees have a particular liking for conifers, and 
these should never be omitted from lawns of moderate or large size, 
Evergreens give expression, and are especially desirable during 
winter, when everything is dreary. In large grounds, fully one- 
half the trees should be evergreens. The grounds of the agricul- 
tural college at Ames furnish an excellent illustration of the proper 
method of planting and grouping trees. Three-fourths of the trees 
are conifers. Many choice species are fine trees after a quarter of 
a century's growth. The following species were planted: Black 
Spruce, White Spruce, Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, White Pine, 
Scotch Pine, Austrian Pine, Norway Pine, Red Cedar, Hemlock, 
European Larch, Blue Spruce, Douglas Spruce, White Fir, Yellow 
Pine, Scrub Pine, Dwarf Pine, and Frazer's Spruce. 

For the early planting, of spruces I should give first place to 
White Spruce, a beautiful, symmetrical tree. Black Spruce is 
scrawny, and not a pleasant-looking tree. The Norway is not as 
vigorous and healthy as the White, although it is taller. It is 
irregular, with many dead branches, and should not be planted, 
Of the pines, the first place should be given to the White, as it has 
a graceful habit, soft leaves, and a beautiful green color. The 
Scotch Pine is also an admirable tree, but its effects are not so 
pleasing. The Austrian is hardy, but its expression is more bold. 
All these pines are desirable, but when space is limited the White 
Pine should have the preference. The Norway is more desirable 
than the Scotch and Austrian, and should be given second place. 
The European Larch is much more desirable than Tamarack. 
Hemlock is one of the most desirable of all our conifers. If I were 
to plant but a single conifer, I would choose a Hemlock. Of the 
later plantings on the college grounds, the Dwarf Mountain Pine 
is a most desirable tree. It can be planted in small lots, as it will 
not obstruct views. The Yellow Pine, the Douglas Spruce, and the 
Blue Spruce are also doing well, and perhaps will be planted exten- 
sively in the future. For large and spacious grounds, any of the 
conifers named above can be chosen. Plant more of the White 
Spruce than any of the others. 





Pigs can be fattened more cheaply by feeding well-mashed 
boiled potatoes, mixed with slops and bran, than in any other way. 


Don’t forget the value of the home market for farm produce. 
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It is a singular fact that milk shipped long 


} 


distances to market isin a healthier condi- 
ion when it reaches the consumers than 
milk produced town. This is because the 
former 1s well coolet before being shipped 
and is carried in refrigerator cars, and the 


multiplication 
Milk produced 
sold direct to the 
properly cooled, and 
unhealthful sur- 


low prevents the 
of germs of ¢ 
hand is 
consumer before it is 


Temperatiire 


} ' } 
le ed disease. 


near at oo often 
some of itis from cows in 


roundings. 


TT 
Nursery stock inspection may yet become 
quite as important as fertilizer inspection, if 


not mere so. One may possibly be swindled 
out of a few dollars in buying fertilizers of irre- 
sponsible parties, but the small and 


contined to the individual. Nursery 


loss is 
stock 
that is infested with San Jose scale may cause 
loss to the buyer but may also be the means 
the untold 
damage to whole counties or states. The hy- 

vas treatment, as recently de- 
scribed in these pages, if properly applied 
will destroy all forms of animal life on nursery 
stock without injury to the plant. 

EE 


of so spreading disease as to do 


dro vanic acid 


Though not so prominent as the great grain, 


fruit and liay crops, none the less important 
in their way are such standard vegetables as 
cabbage, caulitlower, squash and pumpkius, 
these affording profit to many farmers and 


market gardeners. Some complaints reach us 
of unsatisfactory growth and development, 
owing to drouth and insect damage. Up to 


the present time this is not general, however, 
and the outlook is fair for these money crops. 
Will our subscribers who make a specialty of 
and 


these kindred crops, write us at once 


EDITORIAL 


brief reports covering such features as changes 
in acreage compared with last year, present 
conditions, damage if any, and outlook fora 
full crop. 

cia ci 


The Conventions and the Farmers. 





The republican party meets in national con- 
vention at St Louis next week and the democ- 
racy at Chicago in July. We beg to inform 
these the body politic that the 
farmer is a very sick man. He demands their 
utmost careful attention. 
to be trifled with. The farmer is not fool 
enough to believe that any nomination or 
platform, or any legislation, can wholly reme- 
dy his condition. But whatever help 
possibly come from such sources, the 
demands it and must have it. 

The diagnosis of the patient by these politi- 
eal doctors will depend in part upon the school 
of medicine to which they belong. But the 
one fact in the case which is beyond dispute 
is that the values of farm products, with a few 
minor exceptions, were never so low as at 
present, at least since 1840. Our readers must 
bear witness that AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is 


doctors of 


He is not in a mood 


nay 
farmer 


not prone to exaggerate—we like to look on 
the bright side. But we have been at great 


pains to compile the average wholesale market 
prices of produce during the first five months 
of 1896, that present values might be compar- 
ed with prices in recent ‘and earlier years. 
This enables us to make the accompanying ex- 
hibit. 

RELATIVE PRICES NOW AND FORMERLY. 


This table is based on 100 as representing the 
average value for the year 1860 of each article 
named. The figures for the years noted up to 


1891 are from the Senate finance committee’s 
elaborate report, and for 1896 are AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST’S data. The figures show in percent- 
ages how prices compare with 100 in 1860. 

1840 1850 1870 1875 1880 


1863 1865 1885 1891 1896 


Wheat, 73 «7606«6101:«141) S85 9HE—sd2zDs—sZdLC <&$ BCD 
Corn, 85 95 126 132 127 9 75 72 89 54 
Oats, 102 111 184 #157 140 118 110 87 87 34 
Barley, 83 102 169 166 143 149 117 100 98 44 
Rye, 80 87 1389 127 115 115 122 79 «124 52 
Clover seed, 173 87 23 326 199 151 9% 114 105 101 
FTax, 75 107 196 224 155 117 98 % 83 60 
Timothy, 83 120 103 175 212 107 105 76 1 9 
Beeves, 66 97 2110 213 #161 154 128 #136 138 109 
Hogs. 51 62 62 218 134 1383 84 68 79 76 
Sheep, - 137 174 125 147 188 118 138 0 
Hjeles. 88 64 131 99 119 110 121 105 70 6 
Wool, 17 171 938 107 109 72 75 45 
Buiter, Sb 93 117 250 179 120 107 #100 #100 = 105 
Cheese, 9 60 4110 225 175 150 125 125 95 82 
Eggs, - - 77 169 181 129 85 106 110 7 
Flour, 112 121 112 7 72 62 
Apples, dried, 84 200 142 110 87 52 «116 4h 
Meal, corn, 93 77 108 212 123 115 '86 78 78 3] 
Rice, 65 8682 282 171 188 17 144 127 

Potatoes, 142 157 157 186 114 114 100 15 
Tobacco, 94 91 178 126 158 161 138 122 140 84 
Suvar, 120 = 8&4 133 285 149 106 98 5Y oY 8635 

Average, 88 82 123 192 142 127 110 97 


Taking the arbitrary figure 100 as a fair rep- 
resentation of the average value of 
leading kinds of farm produce in 1860, a study 
of the table will show that the abnormally 
high price level immediately following the 
civil war has not only long since returned to 


two dozen 


anormal, but is now so remarkably low that 
it clearly indicates something is wrong. While 


cost of living has been lessened to industrial 
workers by reasor of this general cheapening, 
agricultural prosperity, that which has most to 
do with the wealth and health of the nation at 
large, needs building up. The weal of 
class must not be conserved at the expense of 
another. 


one 


ss 

Alfalfa is a topic which arouses great inter- 
est wherever it is discussed. Alfalfa hay is 
a good and reliable feed for dairy cows. It is 
not an entire as a dairy’ pasture, as 
cows often bloat from eating large quantities. 
It is first-class for and calves. Great 
care must be used in preparing the land 
for seeding, for young plants do not readily 
establish themselves. When once well start- 
ed alfalfa will grow on most any soil, even 
loose sand and alkali land. In Nebraska, 
where its culture has enormously extended 
this year, it stands drouth better than any 
other forage plant grown. Two or three crops 
of hay can, be cut each year. Some favor 
sowing the seed alone, while others think 
that one bushel of oats per acre forms a better 
combination, as the young oats plants act as 
a nurse crop, keeping down weeds, and in 
light soils prevent shifting. Good-results are 
reported from sowing alfalfa seed in early 
spring, summer, and even in autumn. Sever- 
al cases are reported of injury from moles and 
gophers, their mounds hinder mowing and 


success 


hogs 
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the plants are sometimes killed in patches. 
In parts of Ohio and western New York alfal- 
fa has again wintered well, numerous experi- 
mental patches of it have been sown this 
spring, and this land will be seeded in corn 
at the last cultivating, or after other crops in 
August. 


- a 
The dairy interests and farmers in general 
have gained a decided victory in the tinal 


the filled cheese bill in 
While it will not become 

days afte: the presi- 
dent’s signature, it is bound to eventually 
result in great benefit. Henceforth there will 
be no excuse for the consumer, either in this 
country or in England, shrinking from 
cheese made in the U S onthe ground that 
he cannot tell whether it is a product of the 
cow or a product of the hog. Incidentally, a 
lesson is to be learned of the value of insist- 
ence that the farmers’ representatives in both 
houses of congress vote right. AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST has made a big fight on this 
measure during the past winter and spring,, 
ana the combined force of this and other ag- 
ricultural journals, together with the em- 
phatic demands from the constituency of the 
national law makers, have carried the day. 
It will be well to remember the names _ of 
the thirteen senators who voted against this 
righteous measure and in favor of the bogus 
product. They are Bate of Tennessee, Berry 
of Arkansas, Chilton of Texas, George of 
Mississippi, Gorman of Maryland, Harris of 
Tennessee, Jones of Arkansas, Lindsay of 
Kentucky, Mills of Texas, Morgan of Ala- 
bama, Pasco of Florida, Vest of Missouri and 
White of California. 

————EEE —_ 


The electric lightis proving effective in forc- 


passage last week of 
the national senate. 
operative until ninety 


ing greenhouse crops. It brings lettuce, 
lilies, ete, to maturity much earlier than 
when they are left in darkness at night, but 


at Cornell the electrie light proved a_ positive 
detriment to peas. The first in this country 


to use electric light in commercial green- 
houses was W. W. Rawson, the well-known 
market gardener and seedsman at Arlington, 


Mass. It is now proposed at Cornell to as- 
certain the effects on vegetables of the Roent- 
gen or X ray, and experiments will also be 
made on plants by electrifying the atmosphere 
in which they are grown. The effect of elec- 
tricity on the also a question that 
should receive attention. 


soil is 





Transplanting Flowering Shrubs—After the 
spring season for transplanting is past, it is 
often discovered that certain shrubs are not 
in the proper place, or that some shrub is de- 
sired in a vacant spot. To wait until the fol- 
lowing spring is a source of constant annoy- 
ance. Now those who wish to get a little 
ahead of the regular season need not be afraid 
to transplant their shrubs at any time during 
early summer. The method to pursue is to 
dig around the clump and roots as carefully 


as possible, transplant the clump to the 
previously dug hole, work fine soil among 
the roots, press down firmly, level the re- 


maining soil all around, and cut off the entire 
top of the shrub. If the season be dry, it is 
well to water the roots thoroughly at the time 


of setting and put thick mulch around the 
shrub. Ina very short time, young shoots 


will start up and make an astonishingly rapid 
and strong growth, which will, not rarely, 
produce flowers the next spring. 


Rake vs Hoe.—For killing weeds in the gar- 
den, a bright, sharp, steel rake is worth a 
half-dozen hoes, provided it is used at the 
proper time. The practical philosophy of 
killing weeds is, never to give them time 
enough to grow. If a rake is used between 
the rows, whether there are any weeds visible 
or not, once a week fur a month or more, 
there will be hardly any weeds after that; 
while, if the weeds are allowed to grow much 
above the ground, a hoe will be necessary, 
and it will require many times the work and 
strength that would have been necessary if 
the rake had been used at the proper time. 


A Chinese Pig—The average weight is 
about 150 lbs and the average value, accord- 
ing to a late official report, $475 or a little 
more than 3c per lb. 
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EVENTS OF A WEEK. 


Currency Elbows the Tariff. 


An overwhelming sentiment for free silver 
at Chicago is predicted by all factions of the 
democratic party. The complete surrender of 
the Kentucky convention to Black- 
burn, involving the rout of Secretary Carlisle's 
forces, was the final and conclusive one of a 
series of silver which opened the 
eves of the east to things 
Atlantic Kansas 
democracy came out strong for 
I Dakota. Virginia 


Senator 


victories 


the real state of 


The 


free col 


west of the seaboard. 


nage, 
kewise that of South 
elected free silver delegates trom every ais- 
Estimates of the silver vote In 


ret 


the Chir 


but one. 


ago convention range from 427 


There are rumors of a ‘‘deal’’ whereby the 
populists shall have the vice-president on the 


and altogether the out- 


lemocratic ticket 





ok is such that the republican party will 
scarcely dare jeopardize its interests in the 
Mississippi valiey by adopti as gold ink 
it St I mais Kece i ices f eastern 
ipitalists ding J Pierpo. Morgan, 
evea ig \ M4 fidence on the part of 


{ standard people in Maj McKinley's loyal- 





the pri ples, while the «adnft ‘ 
es ul gs e} licans, seems 

yains There e, while he 1 7 

I f Mek levy s probable Ss ele i 

2 8 eas u plished Phe riff 
$s s given MeKinley his } ‘ 

! pecs as g en Wav ior ie ‘ ‘ g 

i I e rren a great probie Re 
gv e voters of e 1 ‘ uve 
dl ire emselves 

—— 

Our Lady Friends Miss J 1 OS < 
taugihter ol thie e-presiadel of e i 
States, and Re Martin Hardin, so f Gen 

Mrs P Har f Kent c \ é 

£ I - es ‘ ~ 

. £ STs ( s 8 

vag 

~ ( “\s 
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Miss Helen ¢ New York ehte 

é ate J ( t ‘ S100) OM 
e relief sufferers es 
3 ¢y ‘ 


Closing Days of Congress.—PBorth ses 


assed the river and harbor 
resident's vete The vote in the se of 
resentatives stood 220 to 60,and 
senate 56 to 5. The five otes in senat 
vere democrati ind ast by Messrs Ba 
ilton, Hill, Smith and Vilas. This 
vi bh has become law without the s if t re 





f the president, provides for an e: 


re of S75,000,000 





r 

The bill prohibiting the issuance of interest- 
bearing bonds of the United States without 
the congress, introduced by Sena- 
tor Butler of South Carolina (populist), pass- 
ed the senate by a vote of 32to0 25. Ten re- 
pibilcans voted in its favor, as follows: 
Messrs Butler, Brown, Cannon, Dubois, Hans- 

! gl Mitchell, Pettigrew, Teller, irren 
and Pritchard. 

The general deficiency appropriation bili, 
W ! ided among other things for the 


payment of the French spoliation claims, was 


vetoed by the president and another bill with 

this objectionable item left out has passed at 

once by a vote of 172 to 45. The president 

pronounced the spoliation claims unjast and 
tal le 

It was proposed the other day to appropriate 

€4000 for the completion of the historical 


the « apitol Ww here- 
the principal 

untry, 
cticut objected. 
rit id, pictur President Cleve- 
re r the World’s fair, C. P. Hunting- 

ton «driving the last spike of the Pacifie rail- 
e.Vi war 
perpetuat- 
but 


nd the rotunda of 
portraved 


ents in the historv of our «¢ where- 








! and omitted the 
r. He did not believe in 


inpleasant memories unnecessarily 


OUR 


STORY OF THE 


the war he thought was too large an event in 
our history to be left out entirely. Action 
on the bill was delayed. 
Political Straws.—OUregon went 
publican in its state election, making 


strongly re- 
reason- 
ably certain the re-election of Senator Mitch- 
ell, free 
ver. 
furnished to the lower house of 
Mr Vanderburg. 
convention of 
it declared against free 
while glorifving protec- 


and showed a large majority for sil- 
Oregon will send the first populist 
congress in 


The Maine 
indorsed 


ever 


the person of 
republican 
Speaker Reed, and 


course 


coinage of silver, 


tion. The populists of Maine held a conven- 
tion, at which a_ resolution calling for free 
coinage of silver was tabled. 

The new United States senator from Louis- 








iana, ex-Gov McEnery, is a silver man. 

The North Dakota democratic conve.ation 
elected delegates to the Cl wo convention 
and instructed them to vote for the free oin- 
age of both gold and silver at 16 to 1 

Amazons in the Cuban Struggle.—A force of 
2500 Cubans, including several companies of 
+ eT t é cy (ren Vevle s cha 

ne of f ' ns and routed the Spanish 

ps, kil g 100 and we ding 20 The 
f e Wal Ss We rome? ‘ oO los 
t es t Via and ey 1 pon 
wounded Spaniards with such fury that their 
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News of the Day The 
ten. at Nas] vas 


bration 


essee centennial cele 
red John M. Dickinson, assis 

rie Vevenel i ot e Unite l mt ite e ‘ 1 

& poe Mrs Virginia Frazier L f 
Meiuphis as read 

The coast defenses of the United St re 

pronounced shamefully weak by a s: ial 

vestigatic om mittee which has <t been 

e rounds [wenty-eight ports, incl ding 


New York tv, are said to be virtuall) 


t ed 
Prof Rodne ¢ professor of chi str 
n the Ill agricultural college and for any 
editor of the Chicago 


years agricultural 
Times, di Chis 
: of Monmonth, 
The late Mark 
known as ‘‘ Brick,”’ 


throughout the 


ed in ago aged 68. He was a 
Me. 
M. Pomeroy. popularly 
established 8000 green- 
back country in 
His career as @ journalist had many vicissi- 
, and he died poor. 

A novel truce has been patched up between 
he two great‘electric concerns, the 
and the General Electric 
There was constant litigation over patents, so 


f 


clubs 1876. 


tudes 


i ti 
Westing- 


T 
house company. 


thev ‘‘got together’’ and canceled more than 
WW) suits, thereby saving at least $3,000,000 in 
wunsel fees, not to speak of damages. While 


the two big tighting the little 
building up 


in shape to 


( orm pantie s were 


electric concerns were auietly 
i e 
and were 


] . . 
+ larger 


getting 
corporations. 


old, S. H. 
bi vele gf his 


their business 
compete with tl 

An inventor 72 years Roper by 
name, fell from a steam own 

onstruction while racing with a wheelman in 
Boston, and died instantly, probably of heart 
disease occasioned by excitement. It took 
four men to hold his steam bicycle till the 
steam could be shut off. 

The clergymen of St Paul, Minn, waged 
war against Sunday baseball, and have made 
a compromise with the manager of the St Paul 
team whereby five Sunday games will be play- 


lt 
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ed in that city this seas: 
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after. No restrictions a 
team when absent from 
therefore the St Paul 
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England Threatens Hawaii.—Great Britain 


has made a demand on 
ment on behalf of Volne 
was exiled for complici 
to the effect that Asi] 
landing at Honolulu. \ 


asked permission to land 





refused. He finally ap; 
ment, and it has taken 
stood that President Ds 
demand, refusing to a 
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The Strongholds of Dairying. 





While dairying is highly developed in the 
north and east, and in the northwest is mak- 
ing rapid strides on the Pacific coast 
and in the southern states it is greatly neg- 


lected In New Yorl 





, where butter and cheese 
are both so prominent, there was an average 
of a little e than 30 cows per square mile 
of land surface when the last federal census 
vas taken Chie erage in Lowa was 27.25, 
Ct 26.4 and a few other eastern states not far 
behind Many states, notably in the west, 
ia greatly increased their rate in the past 
five years. New York led in production of 
butter, this averaging 2367 lbs in ’89 with Iowa 
a close second at 2272 Ibs, followed by Ct, Pa 
and Ohio, the last named turning off an even 
ton of butter per syuare mile. Showing the 
neager attention given the industry in some 
parts of the untry the average in Califor- 
nia was b 173 lbs, Ore and Wash each 52 
lbs, Idaho 13 lbs, Fla 16 lbs and Ariz only 1 

34 iile 
In chees N Y led with an average of 2605 
lbs, Wis « ing next with 1003 lbs and Ohio 
54 bs Phe south is an enormous consumer 
f ther 1eese The average production 
p julare le in ‘89 was only 1.6 Ibs in 
Kv. 1.25 lbs in NC, 5} 1]bin Texas, and less 
t Lllbin la, <Arl Del Fla, Ga, La, 
M and §S ¢ The following table shows the 
pulation } sq e mile in ‘90, together 
with the a ive number of milch ows and 
1 ninetio I and cheese 
4 SY LRE MILE OF LAND SURFAC! 
1 i- Cows Sutter Cheese 
T ss Ds 
M d 1 ». 26 568.64 48. 5é 
M 278.48 1.40 1,294, 81 47.95 
( 1.0. 26.40 ? 140.20 63.68 
R 8.44 22.06 105.28 1,20 
N i ) 30.24 2,367.2 2,605.7 
P 88 20.61 2,138.48 121.32 
o> ' ) 19 AO 000.07 45,98 
S | 190.17 08 
1 $ s 122.56 
I 19.4 1,476.34 184.80 
Ss —edped “ere > 
] 4 271.9 1 4 
M as 11.4 3,51 
K 7 04 ; 4 
Mi: 7.5 1 58 $19 
M Loo 4 4 
Wis 98 14.5 108.4 1,00) 
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The Flat-Headed Borer. 
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The American Fruit Union at Work—The 
new organization which was formed at Chi- 
cago in May is developing the plan outlin- 
ed at the tirst meeting. Willis Brown of 


Portland, Ore, has been appointed manager. 





COMMERCIAL 





Auction rooms have been secured at ( 
and H. J. Underhill placed in « 
Underhill is assistant manager 
tion. His office at No 2 

Fruit from members of state associations will 
be consigned to the American ass’n 
dled by the managers. A careful watch of the 
markets and the prospective supply will 
kept and shippers notified. good beginning 
has been made. 


shicago 
Mr 


assot ia- 


harge. 
of the 
State street 


is 


and han- 
he 


A 


Peas in Summer.—-T 
tall peas in swumer on account of their 
coming affected with mildew, deprives 
persons of the luxury of fresh peas during the 


he difficulty of raising 
be- 


many 


greater part of the season. If dwarf soits are 
planted, such as American Wonder, in rows 
from 12 to 15 inches apart and the ground 
between them is kept well mulched with 
straw, rakings from the lawn, or any similar 
material, there will be little trouble in secur- 
ing a good supply of peas all summer. Of 
course successive sowings will have to be 


made every wet k or ten days. 


A Clever Poultry House was described on the 


Be sbin: cover page of our last issue, but the 
wrong illus- 
tration was 
used. The 
correct pic- 
ture is the 
one that ap- 
pears here- 
wit : it 
sl} iou ld bec ut 








out and past 
ed over the wrong one used last week, or those 
who do not wish to mar their magazines can 
make a note against last week’s article re- 
ferring to this correction. 


The World’s Production of Raw Silk 


in 1895 
is estimated at 32,307,000 Ibs compared with 
31,612,000 lbs in ‘’94. Of this amount, the 
far east, ineluding China, Japan and India, 
produced more than half, western Europe a 
little more than a third and the Levant the 
remainder, There is certainly room in the 
world’s markets for any possible production 
in our own country. 

Uniform Examinations for Teachers in 1e 
distri schools of mae Yor} ire becoming 
so rigid that time w ls n e} ea 
districts will scarcely b é o afford t 
luxury of a school. The township s 
of Massachusetts ind Penns hia 
equalize things and prove a measure f re- 
lief.—, William Schoonmaker, Delanson, N Y 

Less Money in circulation in a 





by $85,000,000. The total June 1 was 1,521,- 
584, 2S The per capita circulation on esti- 
mated population, of 21.35, is 30¢ less than 
May | Out of 429, 290,000 pPoadlyase silver dol- 
lars coined, 576,572,000 are in the treasury 
vaults, against which are issued silver cer- 
titicates. 


Seeding Down Orchards.—During the present 


season itis intention to seed down my 
orchard, using equal parts f alsike, crimson 
and mmmon red clover: thus I will be en- 
abled to find which of the three will best 
stand our winter.—[ William Dougall, Glen- 
ville, N Y. 

The Good Roads Movement I believe in. A 
glance at that strip of poor road is enoug to 
convince anyone of the necessitv of a change 
in our highway laws.—!S. N. Hill, Bramans 
Corners, N Y 

Beet Sugar in Sweden—The development of 
this industry has been very 1 ipid and success- 
ful. In °90 only four factories were in exist- 
ence, while now 18 are in operation, producing 


annually 50,000 tons raw su 


EN SILAGE 


DER-C TER of all aizes, 
atyee tata 4g and ry RS oe includ- 
mg Carriers, both straight end / 
angle, of any length required. 
for full informa - 
tion about Cut 
ters, Carriers and 
Drag-saw Machines, 
and “Why Ensilage 
Pays,’”’send for Engi- 
lage Catalogue. 
For the best Hurse- = 
powers, Threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-miills, Feed 


gar 














mills, Circular-saw Machines. Land- — and 
powers, send for Fearless Catalogu 
Address. MINARD HARDER, C Obleskill N.¥ 
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| TEN DOLLARS FOR TEN MINUTES WORK. 


everybody pleased, every- 
You can have one practical 


Everybody making money, 
body buying a lot in Selkirk. 


ly free, the boom is near. The lot should bring $100 in 
% days if half the plans are carried out. New manufac- 
turer en:ploying 107 hands from the start. Send me 


15 
you know and 
willsend you a 


names and addresses of persons whom 
will allow you #10 on the Selkirk lot, and 
Warranty Deed immediately. Assure me you will record 
the lot and keep up the taxes, (a smail sum.) I mean 
busin This is the nearest chance you will ever have 
of “ge ting something for nothing.” It is like giving you 
a #100. We doit to advertise wonderful Selkirk and to get 
circulars to everybody you know. Excursions all sum- 
mer, everybody can make money, no risk. Next month 
this property will without doubt double itself. Address 
W. C. Atkinson, Fourth St., Columbus, O. References: 
Senator Cleveland, Noble County Bank, County Auditor 
Johnson, Judge Leland, etc., etc. 


$20 T0 $60 A MONTH. 


You do no work, have no risk, annoyance or care. You 
get your money prompt every 90 days, your money doubles 
itself. We do all the work, your profit is safe, sure and 
certain in a legitimate manufacturing business (Selkirk 
Mfg. Co.) Your income is guaranteed by $25,000 Bond 
now deposited. Profits paid in cash every 90 days. Do 
you want a regular income for 10 years tocome? The old 
firm conducted this business successfully eight years. 
Write R.C. Dickerson, Philo,O. References: Auditor 
of State of Ohio, County Sheriff, County Treasurer, any 
bank, etc., etc. 






































1884—Established 42 Years—1896 


U. S. Solid Wheei 
= Old Reliable 

» Halladay Standard, 
Halladay Ceared, 
and Cem Steel 


WIND MILLS. 


Guaranteed to be the 
BEST MADE. 
Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn 
Shellers, Feed Mills, Stalk 
Cutters, Haying Tools, 
Saw Tables, &c. 
Send For Catalogue. 


1 U.S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. 


~ iV 115 Water St., Batavia, Ll. 



































HORSE POWERS 


Machines for THRESHING & CLEANING 
Grain, and SAWING WOOD with Circular 
and Cross-Cut Drag Saws. 









Highest award 
t 





he 


ple Ee 


eral) 
| 






Acknowledged == BB 
as the BEST, considering Easy Draft, Dura- 
bility, Quantity and Quality of work. 


menpicte= A. W.GRAY’S SONS, 


[oe ‘8 AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
P.O. Box g MIDDLETOWN SPBINGS, Vt. 


















FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ad- 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigra- 
tion Board, Portiand, Oregon. 
















FRUIT. EVAPORATOR 


sy For a use. Cheapest m 
nerket. $3, $5 and Bs. Circular 
EASTERN MF R CO., 257 S. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 








THE BLOOMINGDALE HERD OF 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Contains some ef the best animals of the breed. Those it 

ant of show animals, or large producers for foundation 
stock, should write or come and see them. About 8) to 
select from. S ( 3 ice lot of Heifer and Bull Calves for 
sale. Prices ri 


A.A. re ORT ELYOU, Neshanic Station, N. J. 


CIDE 


MACHINERY 


draulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
resses, ‘Graters, Elevators, 
5, r Catalo, 
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} CHANGES IN CROP PROSPECTS. 





For Week Ended Last Saturday Night as Sum- 
marized by American Agriculturist. 
Weather conditions have not been altogether 
favorable for the best advancement of the 
great cereal crops in the middle and central 
states and estimates of yield are subject to 
readjustment. Advices from many of the 
leading winter wheat states show some dete- 
rioration and the outlook for ultimate crop 
yield is rather less favorable, though it is 
altogether too soon to anticipate any serious 
shortage. Frequent rainfalls in parts of the 
Mississippi and Missouri valleys have done 
something to disturb farmers, who are about 
ready to get into the harvest fields in earnest, 
and a plenitude of moisture and warm weath- 
er are also having their effect on corn fields, 
greatly stimulating the growth of weeds. 










































































































The following features are reported 
by the weather bureau of the U S_ de- 
partment of agriculture for the week 
ended Monday night, June 1, at 8 p wm: 


the lower Missouri 
severe 


Except in the states of 
and central Mississippi valleys, where 
local storms and heavy rainfall have caused 
much damage, and over the western portion 
of the Gulf states, where drouth is becoming 
more or less serious, the past week has been 
generally favorable. On the Pacitic coast and 
in the Rocky mountain districts it has been 
the best week of the both for farm 
work and growth of vegetation. 

Corn planting is now practically finished in 
the more northerly corn states, except in N 
LD, where it is still in progress. In the cen- 
tral corn belt the crop has made rapid growth 
during the week, and is generally in excellent 
condition. Too much rain, however, has 
greatly interfered with cultivation in Ia, Mo, 
suuthern Ill and Ky, where the crop is 


season 


grassy. Over the eastern portion of the Gulf 
states the crop has been improved by rains 
during the week, but in Louisiana and Texas 


it continues to suffer from drouth. 

Winter wheat harvest is well advanced in 
Tex and Okla, and has begun as far north as 
the southern portions of Kan, Mo ana III, and 


wheat is ripening rapidly in Ind and QOhio. 
Spring wheat seeding has been _ tinished 
in N D, but some remains to be done 


in extreme northern Minn, where seeding has 
been retarded by wet weather. 

NEW YoRK—Heavy showers on the 26th and 28th 
thoroughly relieved drouth, but rains too late to 
save meadows; winter grains usually short and 
thin; spring seeding continues; fine strawberries 
being picked; tobacco setting begun; nights too 
coo! for corn. 


NEW JERSEY—Weather conditions favorable to 
growth and development; heavy rains on 28th 
greatly improved all crop prospects in middle 


damage 
and on 
rainfall 


and northern sections, but considerable 
done in peach districts by high wind, 
hitly fields by washing; temperature and 
above weekly average. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Conditions favorable and crops 
much improved by sufficient rains; wheat, rye 
and hay crops mostly short; corn, Oats, potatoes 
and vegetables doing well; bugs and worms trou- 
blesome and many complaints of fruit «iropping; 
crops damaged in sections of York, Moutgomery 
and Bucks counties by Thursday’s tornado. 

MARYLAND—Precipitation unequally distribut- 
ed; abundant rains in extreme western and most 
southern and eastern localities have caused mark- 
ed improvement of crops; wheat excellent in 
east, fairin west and south portions, and poor 
elsewhere; grass short, corn, oats and tobacco in 
good condition; peaches promising in ®ast. 

NEW ENGLAND—Crops all greatly benefited by 








abundant'rains; from two to three inches have 
fallen over all central New England; much re- 
planting necessary, due to drouth and insect 


pests; tobacco setting going on. 


NEW YORK. 





Albany Co, June 8—Albany county was fa- 
vored with a continuous rain the afternoon of 
May 28, and it was hailed with delight, as the 
farmers were despairing of being able to raise 
a crop of anything this season on account of 
the protracted drouth, which had checked the 
growth of ali crops and given them a parched 
and blighted appearance. <A heavy rain came 
the night of the 30th and continued until an 
early hour Sunday. Taken all together the 
rainfall of the week will certainly help crops 
a little, but still more is needed. Pear blos- 
soms are conspicuous by their absence, but 
apples promise a good yield. A meeting of 
the state board of health was held at Albany, 
May”). Dr Daniel Lewis of lew York was 
electe:| president and Dr William H. ifelly of 
Albany was appointed an inspector of cattle 




















AMONG THE FARMERS 


under the tuberculosis law. Several requests 
for the inspection of cattle thought to be suf- 
fering with tuberculosis were tabled because of 
the failure of the last legislature to make an 
appropriation to carry on the work. It was 
suggested to continue inspection, and tag all 
animals affected and not Rill the animals until 
an appropriation is made, or if the owners 
were not willing to wait until that time.to kill 
them immediately. The matter was referred 
to the tuberculosis committee. It was said at 
the meeting that Ulster county cheese facto- 
ries refuse to accept milk from dairymen 
whose herds have not been examined by the 
tuberculosis inspectors. The governor has 
signed the annual appropriation bill with 
these items included: Department of agricul- 


ture $76,000—20,000 of which goes to the 
state agricultural society and the balance to 


be distributed among the county and town 
agricultural societies and the American insti- 
tute of New York: Geneva experiment sta- 
tion 50,000; for conducting the department 
of agriculture, 85,000; Cornell university, 
34,428.80 and state veterinary college at Cor- 
nell 25,000, 

Bovina, Delaware Co, June 5—The frequent 
showers of last week did immense good to all 
crops, especially grass and oats. If the weath- 
er continues showery we will have fair crops 
of hay except on what was seeded last year. 
As that came up mostly sorrel the greater part 
has been plowed and sowed to corn. Many 
farmers are putting in twice the amount of 
corn formerly sown, others sowing and 
peas. On account of so little wet weather farm 
work is well forward for the time of year. 
Pastures are very short and owing to the low 
price of butter, not so much grain will be fed, 
consequently a shorter make of butter. Not 
so much building going on as last year. 


Bedford, 
rains have benefited all crops including grass. 
Meadows, however, are short and thin ana the 
hay crop will be smaller than the light crop 
of last vear. New meadows much better than 
old. Pastures short. Oats now look unusual- 
ly tine. Has been too cool for corn but warm- 
er weather is now bringing it forward rapid- 
ly. Short grass crop is causing considerable 
increa-e in corn acreage. Potatoes and other 
crops generally looking well. Many old pota- 
toes still on hand. Apples promising, but 
some orchards badly injured by fire worm. 


oats 


Westchester Co, June 45—Recent 


Caneadea, Allegany Co, June 5—The weath- 
er to-day is much more like the first of May. 
The chances are slim for a crop of wheat. The 
drouth nearly ruined the crops, but now that 
we have had rain everything seems to be do- 
ing well. There is fair promise of fruit. It 
seems as though in years we have not had so 
fair a showing for berries. The vines 
are loaded and seem to be about two weeks in 
advance of former vears. Wild strawberries 
are getting ripe and whortleberries are nearly 
full grown. Notwithstanding potatoes bring 
so low a price, there are a great many plant- 
ed. There are a great many beans being 
planted in this section. The high winds of 
last week which did so much damage in so 
many places did none to amount to any- 
thing in this vicinity. Wethink old Allegany 
will discount any county in New York state 
for a variety of weather. 
Schenectady Co, June 6— 


Crops are suffering 


Duanesburg, 
The weather is very dry. 


severely, especially grass. Last year’s seed- 
ing was mostly killed out by last summer’s 


drouth and now has a sickly appearance, com- 


posed mostly of daisies and sorrel. Some is 
being plowed up for buckwheat, of which 
about the usual acreage will be sown, but 
there are thousands of bushels of last year’s 
crop yet in the hands of farmers in this vi- 


cinity. The outlook is indeed gloomy for 
farmers but we are trying to keep up courage, 
for we expect by industry and economy to 
mull through. Kyvye is a light growth of straw. 
Barly sown oats are looking quite well. 
Corn is just coming up. Very good show for 
apples in orchards that have had good care. 
Worms have been very destructive where trees 
have been neglected: some orchards are en- 
tirely stripped of ieaves and almost ruined. 
Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, June 6—Copi- 
ous rains during the past week have put vege- 
tation forward with surprising rapidity. ‘Ve 
had no rains between April 1 and May 20, 
and consequently the hay crop will be very 
light. Potatoes are up and look well, and the 
acreage is an average one. There will be few 
pears, plums or cherries. Apples blossomed 
profusely and all indications pointed toward 
one of the greatest harvests ever known here, 
but tent caterpillars came on just as profusely 
and to-day one-half of almost every orchard 
is defoliated. These pests were never so nu- 
merous here before. he crop will be light 





with few good specimens. F. D. Mosher has 
sprayed with much thoroughness and every tree 
stands intact and with a heavy crop set. 
The last of the old potatoes are going at prices 
which barely pay for hauling. Dry weather 
damaged strawberry beds and those on up- 
lands are past redemption. Richard Marshall 
is greatly increasing his industry and 
will plant out some 200,000 asters and zinnias, 
Walter Sisson has torn down his old horse 
barn and will replace it with one with mod- 
ern improvements. Farm produce generally, 
is selling very low, much of it below cost of 


seed 


production. 

Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co, June 5—The 
much-longed-for rain has finally come and 
the farmers are looking better natured. Oats 


and peas are looking fine as a general thing; 
where no phosphate was used they look poor. 
Corn is looking tine and is being cultivated, 
and still the plows are going as the hay 
is almost a total failure. Potatoes are worth- 
less in regard to prices; they are being given 
away. There have been two pieces of alfalfa 
sown here this spring. We think it will be 
a decided success in this country if sown on 
rich dry ground and sown early. Early sown 
rye looks fine but late sown is a failure. The 
trees hang full of apples and thus far the pros- 
pect looks good for them. No plums or pears. 
Cheese sold at Cuba last week for 6e, which 
we farmers think is quite small. 


crop 


Florida, Montgomery Co, June 6—Very dry 
spring, with scarcely any rain till of late, 
when we have had some fine showers. Corn 
and potatoes come up very slowly on account 
of the ground being so dry. A good prospect 
for fruit. A large acreage of millet being sown 
on account of such a poor prospect for hay. 
Spring grain looking very good. D. McDougal 
has the finest piece of Lincoln oats i ever saw 
for this time of year. A good many farmers 
are spraying theirfruit trees. Butter lic per lb. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co, June 6—The fail- 
ure of the grass crop is resulting in the plow- 
ing of the greatest acreage ever known in this 
section and the sowing and planting of corn 
Hordes of grasshoppers are fast destroying 
what is left of the grass and the gardens are 
also being invaded and everything eaten by 
the voracious young grasshoppers. The tent 
caterpillar is another pest that is making grea 
havoe this season and many trees are entire) 
denuded of leaves 


Pittstown, 
are through planting. Corn is coming up very 
uneven. The acreage of potatoes is about the 
same as last year. Corn about the same. 
Oats are looking very well, rye below the av- 
erage. The kay crop will be light and very 
weedy. We have had but little rain since 
spring opened. The farmers are hauling what 
old potatoes they have left for 25¢ per bbl 
Rye straw is worth $16, but very little is left 
in the farmers’ hands. * 


Stillwater, 
tion is making rapid growth 


Rensselaer Co, June 6—Farmers 


Saratoga Co, June 4—Vegeta- 


since the rains 


While some fields of corn are being hoed, 
many farmers have just finished planting 
The hail storm of a few weeks ago did con- 
siderable damage to rye. Potatoes are com- 


ing up nicely and potato bugs are still scarce. 


Schenectady Co, June 5 
the past few days, the 


Several fine show- 


ers have fallen during 


effect being to check the drouth, help grass 
and grain and encourage the farmers, al- 
though there has not yet enough water fallen 
to soak the ground to any great depth. Hay 
must be a short crop, but with plenty of 
moisture there is yet a chance to cut some- 


thing where farmers were sure a fortnight ago 
of cutting nothing. Forage crops, especially 


fodder corn, are being largely planted, and 
there is some experimenting in millet and 
other grasses. The winter was a hard one 
on rye, which is short, thin and _ spotted. 


3room corn planting, confined to the region of 
the Mohawk river, is progressing, a larger 
acreage than usual being planted. Of the 
fruits, plums are a total failure, but there are 
plenty of young pears and clierries, while the 
apple crop promises to be the heaviest for 


years. 
LONU ISLAND. 

Melville, Suffolk Co, June 5—Weather very 
dry. Prospect for hay very poor. Corn stands 
well. Potatoes not standing so well as _ last 
year. Some kinds have not come up good. 
Bugs very thick. Rye short. Oats looking 


well. A large lot of cora planted for fodder. 
Hay and straw selling well, hay $20 per ton, 
straw %ec per 100 Lbs. 

Shelter Island, Suffolk Co, June 5—Farm- 
ers, truckers and gardeners are having a hard 
time this spring. The dry weather in May 

















was a greau injury. Potatoes and corn came 
up badly and the potato bug and the crow 
were on hand and there will be considerable 
replanting, especially of corn. The curworms 
have been worse than for years and truck of 
all kinds has been cut off. In some instances 
farmers have set cabbage three times on the 
same land. Melons and cucumbers have 


been cut off and the second and third planting 
are now going on. The worm is also cutting 
off beans, peas, sweetcorn and beets. Onions 
seem to be the only thing he draws the line 
on. The prospect for hay is slim. Grain 
looks well but the acreage of fail sowed wheat 
and rye is very small, less than the average. 





NEW JERSEY 
Eatontown, Monmouth Co, June 6—The 
much-needed rain of last week was very re- 


freshing and vegetables now are looking well. 
The So this year as usual are being in- 
jured by the bugs. The hay crop is very poor. 


Wheat and rye are looking fine. Very few 
pears in this part. The farmers throughout 
this section raise a good many tomatoes for 


the canning factory and are now finishing set- 


ting plants. Hard times are being felt here 
asin the majority of places but we are in 
hopes of better 

MARYLAND. 


The Patuxent Planters’ Club held its last reg- 
ular meeting at the farm of Franklin Weems 
on West River near upper Marlboro. The 
departinent of agriculture was represented by 
Jared G. Smith and the state agricultural 
college by Dr McDonnell and by many lead- 
ing farmers in the county. The after dinner 
essay by F. Weems on What’s the proper 
course of treatment for a clover-sick soil? was 
followed by a thorough discussion of the sub- 


ject, based on the practical experience of the 
speakers. The club adjourned to meet June 
23 at the farm home of Snowden F. Hill. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bellefonte, Center Co, Pa, June 5—The 
crop prospects in central Pennsylvania are 
greatly varied. Wheat and rye will not yield 


there 


over 50 per cent of last year’s crop, be- 
ing but few good fields and those fields sown 
unusually early. Oats are short and thin; 
corn is well set but small; the hay crop in 


this section is thin, but recent rains will give 
it a growth that may yet make a fair crop. 
Potatoes have a thrifty appearance and the 
rain will also greatly help them and the corn. 
Small fruits, such as berries, were greatly re- 
tarded by the dry weather, but now are show- 
ing fair prospects of a good supply. The 
gardens are generally below the average 
There is every appearance of an extraordina- 
rily large crop of apples and other large fruits; 


the trees were affected in many places with 
the insect plague, but by careful spraying the 


crops are being saved There is no scarcity 
of farm help at from $12 to 18 per month. 

5—Much needed 
Grass suffered the most. Crops 
doing well, but winter wheat is about a com- 
plete failure. Fruit of all kind promises an 
lmmense quantity. Strawberries are selling 
for Se pel bu: will probably he as low as 1 by 


Crawford Co, June 


Spring, 


Train is here. 


the 10th. Plenty of old potatoes. Farmers 
giving them away. Hay will be a short crop, 
but our farmers nave learned their lesson, i e, 
sweet corn and sowed corn are planted by 
the acres, and cutting machines are in every 
barn. Old hay is plenty at 11 per ton. 
Creameries and cheese factories are running 
as usual. Cheese is selling at 10c, butter 12c, 


eggs 10¢. Home market, but not plenty. 
Farmers who built « 7000 canning factory this 
winter here are now busy with tomato 
plants, some 100,000 being set in this vicinity 
this week. Clover is picking up wonderfully 
since the rains and will be a good crop. New 
meadows the same, but old meadows will oe 


light. Spring pigs are scarce owing to a grea 
mortality among sows and pigs. A new dis. 
ease has attacked some of the graperies near 


Northeast in Erie Co, but the vines in general 
promise one of the greatest crops ever known. 
Wyoming Co—The copious 
days have put a new 

Farmers unusually 
otatoes and 


Tunkhannock, 
rains fer the past few 
dress on all vegetation. 
busy cultivating their corn and 
plowing their grounds for buckwheat. The 
apple crop looks promising. Growers of 
Strawberries are now shipping. Oats looking 
well and promise a good yield. A slight 
frost June 3, but little damage done. S. R. 
Brungess, one of our most prosperous farm- 
ers and dairymen, also master of Tunhan- 
nock grange, is canvassing the county asking 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





for the nomination for representative. Large 
quantities of potatoes still remain in the pits, 


there being no demand for them. A light 
hail storm visited this vicinity last week 
without doing much damage. The crop of 


straw berries is good and commands remunera- 


tive prices. The outlook for raspberries and 
blackberries is flattering. The local granges 
throughout the county are prospering and 


increasing in interest and membership. Since 
the recent rains the farmers feel more encour- 
aged and business has improved. 


That Farmers’ Institutes are a good thing is 
demonstrated by the success attending the 
holding of the same throughout Pennsylvania 
during the past season; 159 institutes were 
held at a cost of $6500 as against 9500 for 148 
institutes the preceding year. The state ag- 
ricultural department is now having prepared 
for gratuitous distribution, the following bul- 


letins: How to skin and stuff a bird, Some 
common and injurious insects and _ parasitic 
fungi, with remedies for destruction, Trout 


culture for the farmers, and the furred and 
feathered enemies of the finny tribe, The Eng- 
lish sparrow and his relation to agriculture 
and horticulture, Diseases of poultry and the 
enemies of domestic fowls. An estimate of 
the department places the damage done the 
poultry interests in the state every year by 
hawks, owls, minks, weasels, foxes, etc, at 
750,000, while the damage to crops by the 
ravages of insects is placed at 5,000,000 annu- 
ally. During the past three months Col John 
A. Woodward, who had charge of the state 
college Chautauqua course of home reading 
in agriculture and horticulture, succeeded in 
enrolling over one thousand new members in 
the same, including among the number men 
prominent in every calling of life. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, the average daily supply a little 
smaller, but market unimproved. The average 
surplus price remains at $1 12 P can of 40 qts, and 
the exchange price 2c P qt to farmers. 

Receipts by raii and all other sources in 40-qt 
eans for the week ending June 8 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY,LE & West RR, 28,992 1,604 289 
N Y Central, 14,346 155 825 
N Y, Ont & West, 28,590 2,066 — 
West Shore, 9,572 504 271 
N Y, Sus and West, 13.230 475 — 
N Y & Putnam, 1,739 -~ - 
New Haven & H, 8.976 41 _ 
pom Lack & W est, 32,536 396 - 
Long Island, 909 — _ 
N i Central, 1,647 35 = 
Lehigh Valley, 2.708 22 _ 
H R T Co, 5,260 235 — 
Other sources, 4,060 — _ 

Total receipts, 152,565 1,385 

Daily average, 21,795 198 

Daily av last week, 22,019 797 189 

Av year ago, 22,989 127 283 


the market remains at 
freight. In 


At Philadelphia, 
qt to farmers, less 


3c P 


consideration of 


the increased June flow, the lust regular meeting 
ot the Philadelphia exchange discussed the ques- 
tion of fixing the price at 24c, but the old figure 
prevailed. Owing to good pasturage in the 


country, and cool weather in the city restricting 
the consumption, the market is overstocked. 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


Urica, N Y, June 8—The cheese market to-day 
was steady and fairly strong,the slight decline in 
New York last week hot seeming to affect it. 


Nine-tenths of the large colored stock went at 64¢ 


and large white sold at 45}a6e, against 54¢ last 
week. There were about 1500 bxs small cheese at 
64a63ce, the largest number selling at 64c. The 


this class of are bound to in- 
crease, as it is thought our main reliance in the 
fall must be on home trade, for which small sizes 
are more desirable. Heavy showers oceur- 
red in the last two or three days, but as yet they 
have not increased the tlow of milk. Cows have 
probably passed the fiush, in which case any im- 
provement in grass will only hold the flow steady 


offerings of goods 


have 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


[o] 673 


foratime. Sales include cheese made the second 
and third weeks in May. 





Transactions were as follows: Large colored, 222 
bxs at 61c, 4433 at 64c, 360 at 6fc¢; large white, 120 at 


Rie, 235 at 5ie, 
at 6g¢ 


550 at 6¢; small white, 585 at 6ée, 225 
100 at Ghe, 170 at G3c, 138 at 
commissions, 1116 bxs. Total 


one year ago and 9904 two 





colored, 
3c; 


10,760 


; small 
243 at 
8495 against 
years ago. 
At Little 
676 at 5}c, 
84 consigned. 


Cured 


Thousands of peo- 
No medicine in the 


“yt 
6h¢, 


Falls, transactions were 40 bxs at 5he, 
1003 at 6c, 625 at 6}c, 2191 at 64c, 90 at 6¥e, 
Total 4709 bxs. 








By Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
ple truthfully say this. 
world has such record of No other 
medicine possesses the curative power con- 
tained in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Its merit and 
its cures have given it the abiding confidence 
of the people and have won for it the largest 
sale. in the world. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 
Berries, Apples, Peaches, Potatoes, Butter, 


SHIP YOUR Eves and all Fruits, Vegetables and Prod- 
uce to SAMUEL WHITTON, Utica, N. Y., Box 148. 
Write for prices. Reference fur nished. 


one Bicycles 


Shipped anywhere 
SC. O0.D. at lowest 
V wholesale prices. 
3100‘Oak wood’ for$57.50 
¥ $85 ‘Arlington’ “ $45.00 
$65 “ ** $37.50 
$20 Bieyele ** $10.75 
Latest models, fully guaranteed; pneumatic tires; weight 17% to 
30 1bs.; all styles and prices. Large illustrated catalogue free, 


Cash Buyers’Union,162 W.VanBuren St.B- 42Chicago 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 

ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 

Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 

Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 

Cor. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


cures. 


easy to buy, easy to 
easy lo operate. 25c. 


take, 































The cow that jumped over the moon 
never wore a Patent Perfection 
Poke or she would have stayed in the 


a) / lot. The best poke made. Keeps cat- 
és a tle from straying. Breaks unruly ani- 
a = mals. One size for calves, and one for 
fas grown catude. You may have a Perfec- 

— tion Poke shipped to your order by 

uN sending one dollar to L. F. KITCH- 


ELL, Hanover, New Jersey. 


Crimson Clover Mercantile Exchange Building, 


Harrison St., N. ¥. Continues the largest importer of fine 
grade Crimson Clover in the U.S. Prices to dealers only. 


FRO Te oeeron 


t 4d prices eo etanted Ont eT e — 
OE BLY ate MYER IB ON WORKS OO. be mer and 0a 





Thomas McElroy, European 
Seed Commission Merchant, 








WE WANT 10 GOOD FARMERS 


To go to Oregon with Colony. Must have $300 each. Good 
wages. Address THE OREGON CO-OPERATIVE 





the World's 


YHESHIRE PIGS from registe 
h. B w hal allonsburgh, N 


re 
as winners, $5 each. .L HU RD, 


CEL ERY 
son, N. 


E HAVE large « 
sell dealers anc 


FRASER, Salem, N. Y. 


fair 
¥. 


a ‘QUERNEY & BRO., Madi- 


rants for sale J. 





wish to 
JOHN 


uantities of celery plants that we 
market gardeners, by the thousands 





FRUIT COLONY, Columbus, Ohio. 
$5,000 yearly, no experience re- 


$9 WEEKLY fuirea, 


scheme a new one; Mn By ogy B 
For Farm Cream Separators 


8.8. Ware Co. Box 5308, Boston,Mass. 
Write P. M. Sharples, West Chester, Pa., Elgin, IIL 

















ZA At factory prices. 


- antee that we turn out the finest, strongest and lowest 
All work guaranteed. 
Prices in plain figures. 
rooms, factories: Court St. Alliance Carriage Co. C incinnati, O. 


in the world, for the money. 
“aA” Grade, 8H. tifully illustrated Catalog for 1896. 
Style, Finish. 


| BUGGIES, PHAETONS, SURRIES, S, WAGONS, 


CARTS, HARNESS, SADDLES, BICYCLES 


Our record for the past eight years is the best j 






— 
riced vehicles 
for our beau- 
Offices, sales- 


Senc 


Durability, 
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FARM STAPLES CONTINUE LOW. 


TurESDAY EVENING, June 9, 1896. 


Marked quietude prevails in trade circles, 
nor is this a matter of much surprise The 
really satisfactory thi about it all is the 
fact that values in the main are holding sub- 
stantially steady In view of the excellent 
prospect for good farm « rops, these great sta- 
ples are naturally depressed, especially as 
there is little or no speculative support, but 
raw materials in other directions are not 
much lower than some time ago and securi- 
ties are granted moderate support. Farm sta- 
ples have been accorded little genuine sup- 
port, although wheat has shown at least tem- 
porary advances, due to reports of de- 
terivration in the crop here and there. 
Coarse grains are easy, cotton has re- 
cently sold off fractionally, spinners buy- 
ing freely at the lower prices, and wool 
is without particularly new feature. Hogs 
have reached the lowest figures in many 
yeurs, cattle are substantially steady and 
sheep selling well. Seasonable fruits and 
vegetables are moving rapidly into consump- 
tive channels and dairy products are in much 
the same position as noted a week ago. Re- 
vised prices holding good to-night follow: 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRI OF LEADING GRAINS, 
-TANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO 











— Wheat-~ ——Corn—~ —VUats-—~ 

Cash or spot 1896 «1895 1895 1895 1895 1895 
Chicago, Gl¥%c T9,c BWIK Sle 18 al 
New York, - Si4, 34 56% 2 3ity 
Bost ’ —_ RB 614, 2b; _ 
Tol e Mk Bl By WS 
St I $ : 55 S14, 274 48 "4 
Minneapolis, 59 wr «C- - 
San Francisco, *) 20 "974, “115 "ST%, ° 
Lo 73% ss, boy = = 





*Per cental. Other prices per b 
LICES AT CHICAGO POR FU TRE DELIVERY 
No 2 grades w ve Cort Oats 










July 6lize 2g 18¢ 
Se ber, 624, os 18 
PUB STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA 
This week Last week One year ago 
Wheat, bu, W),147,.000 50,3 $9,745.00 
dori 2887 000 8.905, 598.000 
Oats 8,315,000 82 5.755. 
At Chicago, whatever strength was developed 
int wheat market last week me at the close 
This showed a net ga f nearly 6e » 
the ling t pening days of the present week 
q ttled and S Waiting rop 
col . News fi tl hea S 
deed been tl mtro g factor for several days 
Mo iy’s reaction from the sharp adva t last 
week was due in part to the fact that ¢ sible 
supply showed a very small decrease of only 19 


000 bu for the week; also to the re | ! 
winter wheat at Kansas City. The harvest situa 
tion has not been altogether propitious i tl 
crop is reported in less favor tiv! 
Kansas, Ohio and some ther states A reas 
for ‘neoulravement is ind thie rens 














exports, these tor last reek eing tf irgest 
sir Janvary, but that is not saving n ] Rus- 
sian and Arventine shipments have é fa 

and the Movement toward wester Furope no 
especially rdensome. Home lling demand 
fair. and p * and turm stocks f wheat 
str y decreasing. No 2 spring for July delivery 
so p to ¢t ‘ Saturday of last week and early 
this week e to 60jc, later recovering to 6lic 

( ruled ghtly higher last week and th: 
mn t is 1 iving fair attention s far this 
v Values were lifted by the shary 
in v it, this bringing out some sympathetic sup- 
port On the other hand, ree pts fairiy large, 
an weather in the main favorable tl gl x 
cessive rainfa has interfered wi iltivatio 
in some sections. Cash corn in her better de- 
ni , exports continuing liberal. July sold from 
27c }¥ bu early last week up to 2c later, but re- 

i th Sept about le pre No 2 
i r 228c, No 2 yellow 284@28}c, N mixed 
a The, No 4 by sample f o b 21a@2% 

(ts rema rather sluggish, t fairly steady 
Re pts of are liberal, holders in tl country 
in ed tos and crop reports generally favor- 
al ulthouy xcessive rains here and there are 
noted Ex} orders good and cash business 
Jat ind | J holds around 1 P bu, a 


litt alow Ne lent. new ts ible ond 
Ma 7, 2la No 2 mixed oats st 1R@ik} 
Tali choir ots by sample 18¢ and 


ery is 


selling 








a o the 3 of rNovZins t recov- 
el it the elus ft eek t i and trading so 
far is week oht eipts emand both 
continuing 1 st me ite t haracter. The 
rea encoul ng te } is t : w of inquiry 
on port a % J res qj t with Sept sal- 









THE LATEST MARNETS 







































Barley has exhibitec considerable heaviness, Monday. Altogether too many hal it ef- 
prices averaging perhaps Zc lower for the week, ly inditferent butchers’ stuff, are c g ts ; 
especially in light weights, while tle better showing the effect of grass, instead of con 
grades of brewing, though dull, hold relatively eattle and ordinary native butchers’ st 
steadier. Receipts larger and general characte1 sold poorly at the sharp decline noted, 
of the demand rather indifferent. Good to choice ers do not anticipate much immediate 
malting 27@3ze, with fancy nomunally higher and ment, although a let-upin the supply will hely 
light weight, thin, or badly stained feed barley Stock cattle are 15@25¢ Jower than r e1 tly 
quotable at the low range of 23a28c¢. but are still relatively high. Choice veal calyes 

Grass seeds are next to nominal. Interest now in good demand, and ordinary milch cows dul] 
centers exclusively in the coming crop, and in Phere is a fair export movement i eet cattle, 
view of a belief in an abundant yield of timothy and fancy steers have recently seld as high as 
seed that staple has been nominally weak. New $4.55 und better, but in the main transactions for 
crop Sept delivery has sold sparingly at 83 p ctl, dressea beef, shipping and export account are at 
and tair to choice country lots of old seed are 3 75a4. Revised prices follow: 
quotable at 2 7ha@3 15. Clover inactive on the basis Fey export steers, £4.15@4.30 Feeders, 80 
of 7 40 P ctl for old contract prime Stocks small, Prime, 1500@1600 ths,4.00@4. 1 1150 Ths #3.25@3.75 


so with the demand, and no trading in new crop Geode ch, 1150 StOCKOrs, 20 


deliveries. Hungarian quotably steady at 80¢a@1 p Fair ae 1150 — ~ ig th hte 
ctl, ordinary millet 70a@#%e, German 70@95¢e, broom @1400 ths, 65@3.90 | As le 
corn do 75@%¢e, buckwheat T5a9%5e. = sud he 3 3.10 
At Toledo, wheat operators are so much inter- Fair to good cows. ? Oa 10 aaa x24.00 
ested in state reports of deterioration that fresh Canners, 1.25@2. heifers, 1.50@3.00 
Poor toch bulls, — 1.50@ ‘ . > D2. 75 





buying has been aroused, and the speculative 
market broader at higher prices, subject to the 
usual reaction. Larger exports of wheat and flour 


While hogs continue low in price, the demand 
is excellent for everything except coarse heavy 
























































































are encouraging.publie stocks are steadily decreas Weights Prices in the main showed slight re. 
ing, and millers in many of the winter wheat COVery last week, tollowed by a good display of 
states will freely absorb initial receipts from the interest the opening days of this week. The 
crop soon to begin to move in earnest. No2eash liberal supplies at western primary points hint 
68e, July 654c, Sept 66gc. Corn follows other mar- at considerable numbers yet to come forward, and 
kets, cash 28¢, duly 29je. Oats quiet al ad nearly corn is being fed free iy, the hogs iveraging h avy ‘ 
steady at 19 for the contract grade with July 194 in weight. Medium and heavy mixed $3 15@3 49, 
Cash rye 35e. Grass seeds dull with new Oct elo- straight heavy hogs 2 95@3 25, assorted light and 
ver quotable at 3440 p bu. pigs 3 45@3 60, Off lots sell as low as 2 50@2 75 
At New York, grain rather unsettled with Sheep are coming forward more f1 ; : 
wheat the leader. Following the break early last year ago, but are meeting ready recept 
week, considerable strength has been manifested, rule. Choice muttons suitable for 
due largely to llish crop advices from the west, export trade and choice lambs 
and in part to the change for the better in the ex- Steady to firm prices, comimon lots neglected 
port trade. Coarse grains are given little support Texas sheep in large supply and s I rela y 
at N Y although influenced to some extent by low. Prices range at $4 25@4 40 for heavy <por 
wheat. No 2 corn 34}@35e P bu, No 2 oats 23@24¢, wethers, down to 2@2 50 for comn light weig) 
according to location. State rye 45e, and western natives, with Texans 3@35 50. Feeding lambs 3g 
43c, ordinary to choice malting barley 38@42¢e, feed 335, choice yearlings 4 50@5, spri ambDs 446 2% 
barley S6@3iTe At Pittsburg, ittle tra lacks s} ai anima- 
—-- ——— tion. Receipts Monday of this we 5) Cars, or 
THE LIVE STOCK T RAFFIC, about an averag prices 5¢ lower th $4 25 prae- 
tically the top. Quotati $ subst tially as fol- 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED lows 
rH o> YEAR G Extra. 14%) to 1600 ei in ¢ g l 2x03 # Ss 
— Cat ~ —H — Sheep— Good, lo") to laa ‘ , é . 
189% 1843 18% 189 1S 1345 Fair, s**t lis +0 
Chicago, 100 ths, 3430 2600 8350 S470 Bio BES S i Paci i + 
New York, 450 >) $40 4 $ HH) Co i x ey Vea 49 
Buffalv, 44 ' i $7 $5 : 
Kansas Ci $15 4 42 ‘2 ma re LORS 
Pittsburg, $2 $6 $2 $ resul i 1 I 
At Chicago, the cattie market has proved week, the 20 d le . S 1 5 
quite unsatisfactory to salesmen, and not until pearing. Pi Z ts 3 a 
late lust week Vhich scored an irregular lecline 365, yorkers pigs , ow, i J ’ 2 
for that period of 15@35¢) was there anv show of a 330. Sheep depressed t r fer- 
steadier tone and change fort etter. Feeling a gs i ar I t ’ M 
the opening of this week easy with 5a@lve decline day ars r lov the basis f 
aie 
| 
? 
te 
a 
S} 
1 
You will find one coupon 
inside each two ouncs Lg - 
and two coupons inside ¢ h m 
four ounce bagof Blackwell's li 
w- Durham. Buy a bag of 
i) ey fii | celebrated tobacco and read - 
BRUT THE sir i, fd the coupon—which gives a € 
gf ANN list of valuable presents and a 
GENUINE how to get them. au 




































9OHN H. JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BROS. Established 185% 
ST 


TATE DRAIN TILE and P IPE WORKS. Main Office, 66 Third Ave., Albany, N 
‘ rain 7 Sai 8} 
- 1 













Manufacturer o and, 
Giazed Sewer Pipe > r ate lore. 
Brick, Oven Tile, denne and Flue ‘ining. Chimne Tops : 
Fire Clay Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Encaustic Sidewalk 

Rosendale and Portland Cement. Lime, 
















3 70@3 75 for prime wethers weighing 95@ 105 


ths with yearlings 4@4 Fair to good sheep 3 50 











@3 00. 
” ft New York, cattle fairly active, but prices 
low. A ready outlet for most of the moderate 
offerings of desirable beef cattle to local butchers, 
Transactions on the basis of S4a435 for fair to 
choice corn-fed steers, fancy a possible premium. 
Veal calves fairly active and prices show a slight 
recovery Poor to exti Oa buttermilk calves 
3a3 25, country dressed 3$450a7. Hogs steady 
pr a rule t 3 50¢ ommon to choice lots, 
5 ‘ ! tas remium and country 
iressed i inged at 4 50a 4 good many sheep 
are coming I ra rhiis ought a deeline at 
. e<« ek au with moderate 
na y so fart Ss we I r to choice 4a4 50 
wit eul up ) Southern lambs 
§ 50ai ot, T ; re ai 65 
At Buftalo, t l ‘ favol ‘ 
pal rl t | k oO} ied wit ri 
500 cars on § firm on the . 
¢ A ( ra I er stuff to oice 
5 iD! sc ste S premiun Milch 
oO lL sp. ers il « Ss ry 
at 3 50@ Hi ! I ttle fre the 
ow es 1 Z ( ket ng 
ivf < M 70 ‘ , 
7 3 re re I y ) bie 
nl a , clit pigs 
a sheep rade 
M eek ‘ 40 
Gor ( Ss! $s 4 ( sidera t 
u A? i tcher ele s 
At Boston, ‘ sw FL 
~ l a a2 
ré I 
At London \ I 4104 ' ih. 
S a Refr 
' pr At ¢ e loge p tt t 
I 
fhe Horse Market. 
At Chicago, ess ti ’ 
f 
‘ ‘ ess 
S Ya I 
$ } 
1] 
{ 1 } 
. a45 
) 
COUNTRY PRODUCE JIARKETS. 
WHOLESALE s > RIOR 
MARKETS A? : e Swine BAlw4 
NEW YORK At Albany, i potatoes 5 i 
bt = 1 ‘ ive 1 ase 
1 lishe 1 25, 
ip * 
rl i t sy | a 
lia 4 A 
gs ] I t b> it il « s a 
0 Hea. Le y 
va , nothy 16@19, clove ali 
10 ddlings 14 We 
: mit l n 12, 
Al Syracuse, spa i ‘ i wh « 0 
a4 rl } I a=110 4 cu- 
s ce 4 ch, pie] 1 
‘ s We pP bskt, ¢ 
t a ® ‘ S a straw berries 
lba ( b» ibl w. d@le dw 
t $1 lke dl resh ves 12a 
l4 t ] tt eal & mutts az 
a } ea Bran 12@13 p ton, 
! 14 ul ed til thv lve 
Vj $a] 1 ll. rve Wale : 
In Other Places At | r S r On va 
{ 1¢ } ton s Ve la 
i } 4¢ ‘ ( ‘ ! ra ¢ 
( > S14 ‘ $15, €or t 
on \ Fioric Mi nery Co, hay lt rye 
Stl 18, « e, Col ' egys lle. 
PENNSYLVANIA At Philadelphia, ch timo- 
, Sli a | 1 n ed over lal A), 
r “ ( raat 1 1 11 
11 f ' le ¢ jl ; 
1 «i S ‘ ~ 
Pa Cple } { ‘ so r? 
2754325 4 { 13 Pp 100 bel 
Fla egg y 4 stra erries 10a13¢ i 
Qt, zooseberric pata 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, ch timot iv 
$16 50@17 P ton, No11 0a16, Clover mixed 13 50a 
4, rye straw 17 vheat Sas 450, oat 10 50a11, bran 
ll 10@12 50, midd ings lial Strictly fresh eggs 
Lele p dw, fowls 9¢ P Ib l w, ducks 7@&e, roost- 





THE LATEST 


ers 


25e ea. 


Prime white potatoes 


new southern 


bskt, 


Ly + 
>. qjb. 


2 50@3 Pp bbl, cabbage 1@1 25 B® 
green peas 80c@1 10 P bu, string beans 75c@1 25 
strawberries 5@8e 


MARKETS 





20@23¢e bu, 
era, 
Pp 


P qt, blackberries 10@12¢e 


Pp 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE 


Unless other 
are 


stances 


or dock. 
pay 
ha sina 


“et S 


WHOLESALI 


wholesale, 
which the produce 
From 
freight and commission 
l way to retailers 


usual 


At New 


York, 


vise 


These, 


lv securec 


stated, 


will sell 


PRODUCE TRADE 
quotations in all in- 

They refer to prices at 
from warehouse, Gar 

country consighnees must 
charges. When sold 
or consumers an ad- 


Beans. 


prices 





still tending downward 











nder pressure to sell. Ch marrrow °9% $125 ® 
medium 105, pea 1@1 204, white kidney 1 30@ 

i red 1a110, black turtle soup 1 20@1 25, yellow 
i 25, Cal mas 1 80a@1 85, foreign pea s80q@sde, 

Lee n To as0ec, gree pea TOT T4e. 

At Boston, tras continues dull, prices weak 

al ettled Sinal » pea $135 p bu, marrow 
1 90, screened “eal, seconds T5@90c, Cal peal 35 
a1 4 h med 1 10, sceened 90¢@1, seconds 75@ 

vellow eyes lal red kidney 1 10@1 15, dried 
ec p it 
Eggs. 

\ New Yor hang Price ut 1 
st Fey aid nearby l4c p dz, s fresh 

thered 13c, Pa « try marks lsc, we 12@ 

> « este! a s¢ herhn poor t $2 40 

t Cnse 

At Bost ft st« CF ~ ‘ rice N ear- 

al ipe Tey l4alice } dz, ch fresh eastel 13¢, 

r good ll@ive, \ ad NH eh fresh 1 Pp dz, 
M cy 12kc, fair to good 10;a@l1lic p dz. 

Hay and Straw. 
At Ne Yor} market quiet and a to 
am, Ea timoth y $1 » 100 ths, No 
a Ni s N T0@75e, clover 1 ed 70 
er boe s hay £9 OK y rye 

se al, b 50 ae reat 45 a 50 
At Bost rl 1 hoice, rket qui N ¥ 
( Slsavo { oO ill to gC 16 50@ 
] halt l ove a ove! 
1 swa jal rood 1 prime rye straw 
a ‘ t 10 

Ground Feeds. 

At N Yo i demand Cit 1 62k 

1 i tel pring aye: bags 
! t vs 75c, 1 6 seed 
Sis onsé 20, ed ke 18 
s 4 i 1 it 1 ind 
7 et ‘ a 6x 
Potatoes. 
At D 2 nga ro eipts 
a) - ] I il i me 
is S2 > 4 yp . 23 
‘ a S d l t } i- 
la i k 
\ I ‘ ‘ is I 
oD ~ Al S 
1 j I ‘ 
= 2 \ I = Sa 
, ‘ ON ¢ 
Poultry. 
At N \ ! Ss v 
‘ 1) I . oO 
) it g t IL, 1 se Lxa@ 
1 ¥ > ‘ Ss ~ Spl ‘ CRS l V lite 
ps S225 pd I I try: Sy kens 
ike } th, $ I vs 8a l $ a90C 
geest al 

At Bosto é ts I sal t 
Ni er d eustel ~20c¢ | 

Ss lal4 sp lit estern 
ee rkeys l0alle, ¢ fo 1@10e, 

igeons S1 by « Live f Is al0e, ducks 11@ 
1 kens 12¢ ( 

Vegetables. 
At Ne York genera!ly good supply and sell- 
g Asparagus $1 25@2 75 Pp dz behs, south- 
ets 2@i 100 behs, southern cabbage T5cq@1 
p bi ne ‘ ts 1 a2 50 P 100 behs, celery 40c 
aimnpa I yey 4+ p bx icum bers 
HMawe P cra, green peas T5e@1° | skt, horse 
dish aie P Th. K cal p ettuce 0c@ 
150 P bbl, radishes d0a75e P 100 behs, rhu rb 1@ 
 ¥ 100 bel ~ awe | sk spin- 
Theal q l h ~ sh dc al 4 mar- 

y 12al OY I I ps. n \ ¢ » 100 

I Fla to t sl I carrie! reress 
1a@1h0 & 1001 s, Bea la oni 05@110 P era, 
Egy] 11 50} »-NO1 75a? | 

THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
fhe Butter Market. 

New York sState—At Albany irk quiet, 
Sup ¢ rere (;00d ch ©) l ( bp } 
lairy i 1 A Syra . 1 i 
18 al \ talie At Baldwi Lle O ra 
Co, 14a 1b Arb NY¥a Pa fres ii 
‘ t nl ( estern firsts lo@ld4e, dairy 
Wai mit my sa 

At New York ere is little change n he 
situation Fair business is done in the higher 
grades at former prices. Buyers are partis ul 
regarding quality and for low-grade goods there 


is little « 


a 


} 
I 


l 


verning round lots, and sub- 
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ject tosome advance for selections in a small 
way, are follows: Elgin and other western 
creamery extras 154¢c P tb, western firsts 14@15c, 
@l3c, N Y tey emy 15@15ic, N Yi dairy 
half tubs fey 15c, firsts lsal4c, western dairy firsts 
ll@lliic, seconds 94a10c, factory fey 104@11¢. 
Ohio—At Columbus, market steady. Elgin cmy 


as 


seconds 124 


l6e P th, Ohio 15¢, dairy 8@10c.—At Cleveland, 
active and firm for choice quality. Good to ch 
emy l3q@léc, Elgin 164al7c, dairy 10@13c.—At 
Toledo, fairly active and firm. Good toch emy 
iga@lic, dairy 12@15¢.—At Cincinnati, in fair de- 
nand and about firm. Fey Elgin cmy 17$c, Ohio 
i3@l15e, ch dairy &@9ec. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market firm 


Western 
icy 


for fancy grades and slightly advanced. 
4@luc Pp th, fair to prime 12@l15c, 
good to ch 1l4albe, 


At Baltimore, little demand 








prints 17¢, 


Maryland- for 


any 











except fine grades. Fey cmy l6@lic ® th, ch 15@ 
léc, imt emy 1la@i3e, dairy prints l2a@13c. 

At Boston, the market holds up to former quo- 
itions, slight defects, however, being sufficient 
) cause rejections. Good to extra northern dairy 

moderate demand. Quotations for round lots 
ire as lows: Vt and N H fey emy assorted sizes 
16}a@l7e P th. northern N Y 16@164c, western fresh 

s assorted sizes 154@16c¢,northern firsts 15¢, east- 

n 14a1 western firsts l4@l44c, seconds 11@12e, 

a Vt dairy l4c, N Y lic. firsts 13c, western imt 

li@i2ze. Prints l@Zzec premium over above 
The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full ¢ream ched- 
dars Taste P tb, flats Tas8e, pound skims sade, 
mt Swiss 12@13c.—At Syracuse, full cream ched- 
li nd thats a9c¢.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
( Sa 104 At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 27 

s. 1728 bxs offered, all sold at 63¢.—At Cuba, 

‘ v00 large white sold at 6c, 300 at 53¢ and a 
fe ts on commission. Small not contracted 
old at 6}@64c¢, about 400 at the latter price.—At 
Buifa emy full cream ¥9@9}e, ch 8@8&se, part 


is Le. 
At New York, prices continue low and weak 


receipts are not might be ex- 


us large as 


pected Demand is moderate for all grades, 
N cheese N Y full cream ch large white fey 64¢ 
tt 6c, fair to good 54@5}c, colored 63¢, good 
64e, Ch small white and colored 6}a@7e, 

iit skims 5c, part skims 4@44c, full skims 14 
Ohio—At Cohn s, active at declining prices, 
Famii orite &ic¢ p It iiburger and imt Swiss 
‘ At Cleveland, quiet and easy. Full cream 
ddars, new 8) a9¢, flats T4@8c, skims 4@tc, imt 
Swiss 12@13c.—At Toledo, in fair demand. Full 
I ! ddars old 1ll@l2c, flats %al0c, imt Swiss 
1@i At Cincinnati, market steady under fair 
ul Good to prime Ohio flat 7} @8e, family 

t sa&8kce, twins 8asic, Young America 8} a9e, 





‘nnsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplic fairly 


marke weak. N Y fey full cream 7ie ® 
t iir to good 6§a7he, large fey 6jc, fair to good 
rt skims 4) a@54c, full skims 2a3e 


imoré, demand light, prices 
N Y full cream new 737 q@8se Pp ib, flats &asjze, 


Mi: 


At Boston, 





receipts continue light and strictly 

s closely sold up. A large jnoportion of 

dinary has to be sold at low prices. New cheese: 
N Y cream small sizes 7;@8c¢ Pp th, large 7@ 
Tic, firsts 6@64c, Vt small extra 74a7}c, large 7@ 
Tac, firsts 6@64he, seconds 5adke, sage cheese 7}@8&e, 
irt skims 2@4c¢. full cream Ohio flats 64@7e. Old 
eese, N Y and Vt extra 9 asec, fair to good 7@&e, 


mm 5@6e., 


Thidiie 


At Liverpool, Fng, American ordinary new dull 


at 74. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Very strong claims can justly be made by the 
‘ prietors of the largest threshing machine works 

n the world, for the superiority in every way of 
their The J. i. Case threshing machine 
iy of Racine, Wis, have steadily improved 

irm implements, and now offer harvesting, 
and saw mill machinery that in easy ad- 
it, gearing and durability are the equal 
f all and the superior to many of the machines 
being offered to the public. An illustrated and 
criptive catalog will be sent free to readers 

s paper who write to the J. I. Case company 


machines, 





} 
] 


Any of our subscribers interested in horse 


powers should send for the 50 page free catalog 
4. W. Gray’s Sons, Middletown Springs, Vt. 

‘I company make machines tor threshing and 
ning grain and sawing wood with circular 

i cross-cut drag saws. The smaller powers are 

ist the thing for small farmers. They take up 
le room: are easily moved about and will 

st for years. On days when the horses cannot 
rked to advantage outdoors they ean be put 

he powers, under cover, and made to do use- 

il work rhere is use for a good power on every 
farm. Any farmer can make money out of one, 


They can depend upon securing good 

fair prices if they patronize this 
riting them prompt attention will 
you mention this paper. 


implements 
When 
given if 


house. 
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The Voice in the River. 

MINNIE LEONA UPTON. 














Broad is the flow of the river, grand is its voice 
and deep, 

Sending the mighty tones afar in its majestic 
sweep; 

But clearly through all the tumult, the whirling, 
seething foam, 

[ hear the voice of the little brook that comes 
from the hills of home. 

Up ’mid the oaks and maples bubbles a merry 
spring, 

Closed round with ferns and flowers like a fairy’s 
wishing ring; 

It laughs adown the hillside,far, far away to roam, 

Yet singing still a little song—a song of the Ills 
of home, 

Of the merry birds that loved it, carollingall day 
long, 

Swelling their glossy, quivering throats in the ri- 
valry of song; 

Of the pool in the shady hollow where it grew so 
dark and deep, 

And the cattle came in the sunny noons to stand 
there half-asleep; : 

Of the arrowy trout with spotted sides bright- 
flashing in the sun, 

And the tender notes of the whip-poor-will that 
sang when day was done. 

Dear brooklet, lost in the river, you are true to 
the memory still 

Of your far-off happy childhood on the side of 
that dear old hill. 

Though your voice may be lost to the stranger, 
drowned in the roar and foam, 

I listen and hear, still sweet and clear, your song 
ot the hills of home. 


“Mary, Mary, 
Quite Contrary.” 


BY LILLIE B. CHACE WYMAN, AUTHOR OF POV- 
ERTY GRASS, AND OTHER STORIES 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMEN' Mary 


Mahler and her husband Carl 1 happily, 
though she is of American birth ancl he of Ger- 
man, until the arrival of Carl's sister Lina from 
Germany. Mary could not talk German, ner Lina 


English, and through the close intimacy of brother 
and sister, husband and wife become estranged. 
Lina is a large eater, and though she fails to find 
employment she refuses to help Mary, burdened 
with housework andthe care of little children;on 
the contrary, she ignores her or treats her with 
contempt. Mary rebels, which augers Carl. When 
Mary finds that 83.40, her savings of Weary 
months, have been stolen from beneath her mat- 
tress, she is in despair and retuses to get supper 
for the lazy Lina, whom she suspects of the theft, 
and for Carl. In the ‘‘seene’? which ensues, Mary 
springs at Lina with a knife, Carl pushes Mary 
and her child to the floor and Lina laughs in 
derision at the wife. Next day Carl and Lina 
leave for Boston with his week’ s wages, leaving 
Sie tor Mary and the children. Lina coaxes him 
to return with her to Germany and marry her 
friend Minna Dresel. 





ARY SAT at home and stared 
at the white, round coin 
Which Carl had left on the 
table. Gertrude moaned in 
her arms, but she broke into 
hard laughter over the 
baby’s little head Fifty 
cents—the dower of her 
Vifelood and motherhood—the worth of her 

soul to the man she had married! 

“Oh, it’s—funuy.’’ she gasped. ‘*It’s—fun- 
ny. the good God should let such a thing 
happen!’ 

She struggled to her feet after a while, put 
the baby to bed, and although she had scarce- 
ly slept during the night before, she went to 
work and swept and scrubbed and cleaned tne 
rooms «as if she were trying to expel from 
them all the seriptural devils, but some of 
their demoniac fury was in her breast. She 
even exulted within herself. over the extremi- 
ty to which fate had reduced her, as if she 
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were a naked soul, engaged in a last conflict 
for its rights against a whole antagonistic uni- 
verse. 

‘“*Thank goodness,’’she muttered, ‘I haven't 
got to clean up after them two any more.’ 

She tlung Carl's pipe anda glove of Lina’s 
into the stove. She went up'to Lina’s room 
and took her bedstead to pieces. She brushed 
her children out of her path as if they had 
been tlies. When she came to put them to 
bed, she saw that Gertrude was seriously ill, 
and her heart woke up to tenderness again, 
but the terror that gripped hold of her acted 
on her nerves like a stiinulant and braced them 
beyond the possibility of any sobbing agita- 
tion. She had seen none of her neighbors 
during the day. She would not go to them 
for help now, lest it should become known 
that Carl had deserted her. She hovered 
above Gertrude all night and in the early 
morning ran out for a doctor. <As the day 
dragged on, she was so weary that she would 
fall asleep if Gertrude’s moaning ceased fora 
few moments at a time, but she sought for no 
assistance and kept her doors locked against 
chance callers. When her oldest child tug- 
ged at her skirts and demanded *‘ Will papa 
come to dinner?’ she answered — sharply, 
‘*Don’t you never speak to anybody of your 
papa again.’’ 

In the early evening the baby’s little hands 
grew still. A grey shadow crept across her 
tiny face and Mary knelt upon the thor and 
cried in vain, ‘‘Gertrude, Gertrude, stay with 
mamma, don’t leave mamma.”’ The other 
children huddled inacorner. Mary rose at 
last and pushed all four trembling toddlers 
into the second bedroom, gave them her last 
pieces of bread, and locked the door upon 
them. 

She had not been one of ** the poor’’ all her 
life, without learning whither she must now 
turn for aid. She put on her Sunday bonnet 
and jacket and went forth into the September 
evening. A young moon lingered in the west- 
ern sky and near it shone one star, a hit of soft, 
white, throbbing light. The overseer of the poor 
lived in a large, old house of the kind typical 
of New England villages before they become 
manufacturing centres. 

Mary stood on the doorstep and pulled the 
bell. An elderly man opened the door and 
looked at her with a silent inquiry in his 
manner. He had the gentle face that belongs 
to the refined though uneducated New Eng- 
lander. 

Mary spoke in a hollow voice: ‘*‘ Mr Read,’’ 
she said, *‘I’ve got’’—here she paused, then 
began again: ‘‘I want some help. I’ve got—a 
—young one—dead—in my house.”’ 

As she ended, she fainted and he caught at 
her just in time to break the force of her fall 
across his threshold. The next that she 
knew, she heard the sweet rich voice of a wo- 
man saying: ‘*See, the color is coming back,’’ 
and she opened her eyes and saw Mr Raed 
standing near the couch whereon she lay, and 
beside him was a lady with a gracious, ten- 
der presence, whom Mary recognized as Mrs 
Winthrop, who had once heen Theodora Jus- 
tice, the daughter of a manufacturer of the 
town. 

Mrs Winthrop had been calling at Mr Read’s 
and she went home with Mary that night. 
She helped lay out Gertrude’s little body, 
and coaxed Mary off to bed, with a ‘‘Now, 
poor heart, lie down.’’ She straightened the 
pillow for the tired head, and the next day 
she sent the wife a pretty new nightgown, 
and Mary cried over its ruffles and its bit of 
lace. The overseer of the poor paid for the 
baby’s funeral and sent food and = fiel to the 
house. Mrs Winthrop sighed when he told 
her what he had done. ‘‘It is appalling.’’ she 
said, ‘‘to think how all tragedy and = sorrow 
among the poor brings them right down to 
the need for food and fuel.’’ 

The neighbors were all eager to help Mary. 
They abused Carl to her for his desertion. She 
answered them only when they gave a certain 
interpretation to his flight. ‘‘No, no, it was 
not that way,’’ she said then. Commonly she 
showed very little feeling, but crept about 
the rooms, murmuring once in a while, ‘*I’m 
dead tired.’’ 

After the funeral, she becamsé very ill. It 
was several days before she crawled out of 
bed and resumed her tasks, and by that time, 









she knew there would be no new baby coming 
in the winter. Thentwo of the other « hildren 
were very ill, and Mary, with a feeling of 
spiteful gladness at her destitution, sold al] 
the furniture that had been used in Lina’s 
room. She was wretchedly weak and ailing 
herself. Darkness and day followed each 
other—to day and darkness. She kept saying 
to her own heart, *‘What’s the use of any- 
thing, I’d like to know’”’ q 

The children’s thin little sick faces almost 
ceased to pain her, acutely, she grew so used 
to seeing them suffer, but she felt as if she 
dragzed a leaden weight attached to her body, 
She sold more furniture, but she got very 
small sums for it. At last, she went to Mr 
Read for more assistance. 

**Wal,’’ he said, ‘‘I guess I’ll have to help 
you some, but what you goin’ to do when 
winter comes on? You know the town can’t 
go on takin’ care of you,straight along, unless 
you go to the poor house with the children, 
Be you likely to be able to go to work, pretty 
soon’”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered drearily. ‘‘I’ll go to 
the mill to-morrow. If you can let me have 
some coal and wood now, I guess I can get 
along. The company’s been real good about 
the rent, an’ the children are better now. 
There’s an old woman upstairs in my house. 
Iguess I could hire her to look after the 
young ones.’ 

**You’d better see Mrs Winthrop,’ ’suggested 
he;"’ she might get theechildren imto the day 
nursery.’’ 

‘*What’s that’’’ asked she dully, and he ex- 
plained. 

‘She don’t look fit to work days an’ set up 
nights,too, with sick babies,’’ thought he kind- 
ly, as he wrote out her order for fuel. She 
took the slip of paper and carried it to the 
eoal yard, then crept wearily home. She was 
so tired when she entered the house that she 
sat down in the kitchen with her hands cross- 
ed on the patched front of her gown 





’ 


she thought, just as the outer door opened and 
in came Carl, looking like the shabby ghost 
of the angry-eyed young fellow who had so 
jauntily left her and her sick baby two months 
before. 

She sprang to her feet: ‘‘Oh, you, you!” 
she cried in helpless rage. 

He crossed the room, took the very chair 
she had left by the table, and sat down in it 
and stared silently at the tloor. She whirled 
about to face him. 

‘*You left me to starve,’’ she said. ‘*You 
left the baby to die.’’ 


‘Nobody ever had such a hard time as me,’ 


**Tes Gertrude dead?’’ .|he asked, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

She thrust her head and shoulders forward 
at him with the tieree energy of ‘ assent 
**Yes,’’she said. ‘‘ What did you expect would 
happen when you left me with fifty cents to 
feed them all an’ get doctor’s stuff 1?” 

He dropped his yellow head on the table. 


His cap fell off and lay beside it 

**An’ [’m goin’ to the poorhouse,’’ went on 
Mary, savagely, ‘‘an’ you’ll never see me nor 
the other children again. It’s no thanks to 
you they ain’t all dead. It’s just the same as 
if you'd murdered Gertrude. Where’s Lina?” 

“*T don’t kKnow,’’ he said, without lifting 
his head. ‘‘S’e lef’ me mit a man s‘’e met von 
day in Boston.”’ 

‘Of course she did,’’ triumphed his wife. 


Yon might have known she was that kind. 
What did she want of a brother if sli could 
geta beau? An’ since then. I sp’ose you've 
been drinkin’ an’ ashamed to come home. 


What did you come for now?’’ 

Then Carl raised his head and looked at his 
wife more manfully than he had done yet, 
and looking he saw how pretty she was. At 
last he spoke quietly. 

‘**You is a darn fool,’’ he said, ‘‘to ask me 
vy come back. You know vy I come I dinks 
of you an’ die kinder, an’ my heart brings my 
feet. Komst du hier and kiss me 

She shivered with a great nervous sob, but 
making a mighty effort against the force in 
his gaze that impelled her to throw herself at 
his knees in utter self-surrender, she flung 
herself to the farther end of the room and de- 
fied him with her eyes. 

‘Oh you think of meat last!’’ she cried. 
‘‘Did you think of me as buryin’ your baby? 

















The town buried it. An’ the neighbors cooked 
an’ did for me when I was an’ they 
made talk about me an’ you. Our names was 
as common in their mouths as the dirt under 
their feet. They said Lina wasn’t your sister, 
for no man would run away with his sister, 
an’ when I proved she was your 
sister, then they just whistled and made jokes 
about you, for they knew that ’t was you an’ 


sick, 


to ’em as 


not me, that was the very boss fool in the 
town.’”’ 
She stopped long enough to see the color 


flush Carl’s face. 

‘*An’ now,’’ she said, ‘‘you’re 
out, drinkin’ all round the 
you clear out o’ here an’ go to 
man.’”’ 

He rose and stepped towards her. ‘‘If you 
wasn’t a voman,’* he said, ‘‘I’d cuff you.’’ 

‘Oh would you?’’ she retorted dauntlessly. 

She looked little, so frial, so fearless, 
that the sight struck powerfully upon some 
nerve in his body or his heart. A change 
came over his expression. He regarded her 
for a long moment. 

‘*Mein Gott,’’ he said, ‘‘you is a queer von. 
I could smash you esay mit my two hands.’’ 

“Try it,’’? she cried, throwing back her 
brown curly hair. The sunlight gleamed in 
it at that moment and made it flash with red- 
dish hues. Her eyes were dark fires; but her 
skin, even to her lips, was all white. He 
spoke again very slowly: ‘‘I could kill you 


dead beat 
country. Just 
work like a 


50 


--I could kiss you. But I vill neither to do. 
Ver’ well, I says goot-pye.’’ 
He turned and left the house. She heard 


his steps upon the threshold and ran after him 
to the doorway. A procession was coming 
along the street. A band was playing. 
‘*“Carl, come back!’’ she had cried as she ran 
through the entry, but he had not paused at 
the sound of her voice. When she reached the 
sidewalk and saw him the street. 
though her lips were parted to cry after him 
once more,she closed them,ashamed to call him 
before the crowd of boys and girls who came 
running her, the advance guard of the 
approaching musicians. They swept between 
her and Carl’s figure. When they had 
gone she did not see him anywhere, and 
crept back to her rooms faint and sick. 
In half an hour she had recovered slightly, 
and then she went out into the streets of the 
She went everywhere, 
the he had formerly 
if he had gone there, she knew that 
be between them, and he 
home at noon or night. She 
railway station. She hung about 
s of saloons. Wherever she was, 
herself with the fear that by being 
moment, she was los- 


crossing 


past 


eyes 
she 


town and sought him. 
except to shop where 
worked 
all would yet well 
would come 
haunted the 
the doo 
tortured 
there at that partic ular 
ing him elsewhere. Often she grew so ill that 


she 


she had to « reep out of the main streets and 
sit down in some hidden corner till her 
strength came again She saw his image ever 
as he had looked when he had comimanded 
her to kiss him, and she had hurled herself 
away from him. 

At noon she hurried home, iest he should 
come there and not find her. He did not 
come, but her oldest child ran in from his 
play and chattered about the band of musie 


and said at last, 

‘An’ I met papa at the corner, an’ he grab- 
bed me up, an’ kissed me, an’ I hollered an’ 
didn’t know him at first, an’ then he carried 


me along ways, an’. then he brought me 
"most home, an’ put me down 

‘“An’ where did he go then?’’ cried Mary, 
but the child did not know. He had not no- 


ticed. So Mary went out again on her frantic 
search, and her heart cried ‘* Carl, Carl!’’ And 
now she seemed to see him smiling at her as 
he had smiled the hour when they had plan- 


their wedding day. She went home at 
and prepared supper. She was shaking 
With fatigue, When just before 6 two 
women burst into the kitchen and told her 
that Carl had been taken dizzy in the mill, 
had reeled against the machinery, and been 
hurt, and some men were bringing him home 
but—‘Oh yes, you poor soul, bless 
God, he’s alive,’’ sobbed one of them. 

Mary said only, ‘‘Then he did go to the mill 
for work.’’ 


ned 
last, 
o’clock, 


senseless, 


They brought him in and laid him on the 
bed. Mary helped arrange everything, and 
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when she was at last left alone with him for 
a moment, she said aloud, 

**Oh, he'll die and _ that’ll 
all.’’ 

She sat by him through the night, but some- 
times her head fell forward on the pillow be- 
side him and she slept. He did not know 
her. There was a little fair curl that lay on 
his forehead, and watched it when she 
was awake and dreamed of it when she slept. 

The overseer of the poor, confronted with 
this additional burden on the town charity, 
went to Mr Justice, who gave ready assist- 
ance. The doctor told Mary there must be an 


be the end of it 


she 


operation, and she heard him with much the 
same sensation she would have had if he had 
told her Carl must be shot. 

**You see it is best,’’ he said. 

‘I don’t know, I don't know,’’ she an- 
swered helplessly, and her lips seemed to 


cling to her teeth as she tried to move them 


to speak. 


Then Theodora Winthrop walked into the 
house. ‘‘My boy has been sick,’’ she said, 
‘or I should have been here long ago. How 
is your husband? You poor child, you’re 


worn out. I’m going to send a nurse here, a 
sensible woman, who’ll take care of him and 
help about the work, and let you sleep.’’ 

At this, Mary began to cry, ‘‘Oh, I’ll never 
sleep any more.”’ 

Mrs Winthrop drew her into the unoccupied 
bedroom, sat down close by her and comfort- 
ed her as if they two had been sisters. The 
tenderness in Theodora’s touch was born of 
mere human pity, but it had in it something 


of the Infinite Compassion, and it went to 
Mary’s heart as personal love might have 
gone. So, at last, she sobbed out the whole 


story about Lina. ‘‘I could not like her,’’ she 
said, ‘‘my heart got cold whenever she came 
near me.’’ And then she told of the lost money 
and that she had sprung at Lina with a knife 
and Carl had taken his sister’s part and had left 
her. ‘*An’ you know,’’ she added, ‘‘how the 
baby died, an’ when he come back yesterday, 
I was mad at him, an’ he was mad at me.’’ 
She put ker little hands in her eyes and told 
all that had passed. 

said Theodora gently. ‘‘You were 
not loving enough, and now you are sorry.’’ 


sia) see,”’ 


‘But he treated me real mean,’’ pleaded 
Mary childishly. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Theodora, ‘‘he treated you 
very mean indeed, but’’ —and then Theodora 


went on with that everlasting ‘‘ but,’’ wherein 


lies the secret of all the mercy and love and 


forgiveness that God or man or woman can 
show, and at last, there crept into Mary’s 
eyes a look of awe as a mist creeps over a 
river. 

Mary was nominally a Protestant and prac- 
tically a heathen. Religious influence had 
never come so near to her as the. starlight. 


She thought of church as a place where peo- 


ple went to wear good clothes and to which 
she and her kind did not go because they had 
not good clothes to wear. As she listened to 


Theodora, she began to feel that somehow God 
and God’s love was something like what she 
and her love should be. 

She sat with her hands on her knees, but 
her body moved towards Theodora, and sud- 
denly when the sweet, commanding, entreat- 


ing voice said, ‘‘I’m sure God wants you to 
love Carl, in spite of all he’s done,’’ she 
went down on the floor close to the other, 


got their around 
each other and Marvy sobbed, and it seemed to 
her that Theodora was talking with God as 
well as with her. She was not indeed destin- 
ed to live up to the vision that dawned vague- 
ly before her at that hour, any more than 
people whose consciences are made of sterner 
stuff than hers, make out to live up to their 
ideals, but doubtless she was a better woman 
all her life than she would have been, because 
of the tenderness which Theodora then show- 
ed her, and the light that for an instant shone 
into her troubled soul. The divine impulse 
that had been breathed into her helped her to 
support the long agony of the hour in which 
the operation was performed on Carl, 
and held her patient through the dangerous 
time that followed, till one blessed morning 
she dared bend over him. 
‘*Carl,’’ she whispered, ‘‘I’m 


and the two women arms 


going to be 


awful good to you, after this.’’ 
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He smiled tenderly and put out his hand 
feebly toward her. 

**T vish,’’ he said brokenly, ‘‘ ver’ mooch, vat 
vill please you, zat to do.’’ 


(The End.] 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE. 
2. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES— 
100 
1—B A H SICK DR. 
2—B 50 + O. 
3—BBB 6 100 E 5A. 
III 
4—B X. 
10 
—S§ A —— C 
ONE 
6—SURRY. 
NC 


<cieidilllieaigeenion 

‘‘De man dat doan’ neber kick ’tall,’’ said 
Uncle Eben, ‘an’ de man dat keeps kickin’ 
all de time, am two people dat gin’rally gits 
de worst ob it in dis here life.’’ 




















cans 


In some conditions the gain 
from the use of Scott’s 


Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil 


is rapid. For this reason we 
put up a 50c. size, which is 
enough for an ordinary cough 
or cold, or useful as a trial for 
babies and children. 

In other conditions gain 
must be slow, sometimes 
almost imperceptible, health 
can't be built up in a day. For 
this Scott’s Emulsion must be 
taken as nourishment, food 
rather than medicine, food 
prepared for tired and weak 
digestions. 





SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed b 
the medical profession for twenty years. (As 
your doctor.) This is because it is always 
palatable always uniform— always contains 
the purest Norwegian Cod-liver Oil and Hypo- 
phosphites. 

Put up in 50 cent and $1.00 sizes, The 
small size may be enough to cure your 
cough or help your baby. 


TO ORDER 


Suits se, ss, sio. 


Correct styles, supenior 
workmanship, for less 
than 


One-Half 
Tailors Prices, 


Goods shipped C. O. D. 
You can examine them 
at express office and rf 
not satisfactory they 
are returned at our expénse, 


Write for samples. 


We refer by permission to Metropolitan 
National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
Address ALL WOOL CLOTHIERS, 
Dept. ( Chicago 











SU R E Send us your address 
gand we will show you 
how to make $3 a day; absolutel 


3 sure; we furnish the work and teach you free; you wor! 

in the locality where you live. Send us your address and 

we will explain the business fully;remember we guarantee a clear 
74 of $3 for eve’ are work; absolutely sure; write 4t once. 
¥aL BANUFACTU @ CO. BOX K7, DETROIT, RICH. 
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Another Double T Quilt Block. 


In the original block, from which this pho- 
tograph was taken, the T’s are of blue mate- 
rial on a background which is white, with 











figures of horses’ heads. The central square 

is brown, and the eight triangular pieces of 

plaid in pink, blue and white. This block 

was kindly furnished by Mrs H. S. McMahon. 
—— 


Gooseberries and Their Uses. 
SARAH E. WILCOX 


The objection to the use of the wild goose- 
berries is their prickles, but these may be 
largely removed by rolling the berries, a few 
at atime, in a tine-meshed wire sieve, the 
hand protected with a thick towel or old 
leather glove 


c wed Gooseherries No 1.—Remove_ the 
stems and tops from green gooseberries, wash 
the fruit in cold water, drain on a towel, fill 
self-sealing cans, and shake down well Can 


boiling water, when cold pour it over the ber- 
ries, shake the cans to facilitate the escape of 
air, till with water to the brim, and at once 


screw on the covers 


Canned Gooseherries No 2.—Allow for each 
quart can a teacupful of water and a teacupful 
of granulated sugar. Avoid using sugar 


which has a bluish tint or the frui 
keer os well Put water and sugar in a gran- 


ite or porcelain-lined kettle. When a syrup 
has formed put in the berries and cook 20 
minutes, or until they are soft and broken 
Fill cans and screw on the covers In 10 min- 
utes open the cans and fill them to the brim 
rith hot boiling fruit and seal at once Cans 
of any kind of fruitif thus re-tilled, will be 
full when cold, and mold will not form on the 
top 

(; herry .—Prepare the berries as di- 


rectedi and weighthem. Allow 25 lbs sugar to 


every 3 lbs of fruit Put 6 tablespoonfuls of 
Water in a kettle, add the houses and cook 20 





minutes, stirring occasionally, then add the 
sugar, cook and stir { hour. Now test, and if 
thick and firm, fill jelly glasses. When cold, 
fit a circle of parattine paper over the top of 
each before putting on the cover 


Dried Gooseherries.—Put in a kettle 4 lbs of 
gooseherries, scatter over them 1 Ib of sugar 
add another 4 lbs berries, and another pound 
of sugar. Set them on the stove griddle, and 
heat them slowly till the skins commence t 


break, then take off the kettle and set it aside 
till the fruit is cold 


Repeat the process three 


times. then skim out the berries carefully and 
spread them on plates. Boil the syrup until 
it is thick, and drop it from a tablespoon over 
the fruit, and dry in the snn, covered with 
mosquito netting. Pack in boxes with oiled 
pape hbetw een t] e ] iv rs 

Gy herry Soyw.—To 6 lbs of gooseberries add 
2 teacupfuls vinegar. :} Ibs sugar, and boil 
30 minutes. Putin pint cans or wide-mouth- 
ed bottles and seal hot 

Gooseberry Shrub.—Slightly erush the berries 


in a jar and pour on boiling water to cover 
Tie a cloth over the top of the jarand leave 24 
hours or unti! cold, then pour off the liquor 
heat it and return to the jar. When cold 





strain, and to each pint add 2 teacupfuls of 
sugar, boil tive minutes, bottle and seal 

Marmalade.—Cook ripe govoseberries until 
soft in a very little water, then rub them 
through a colander. To every pound of pulp 
add the juice of a lemon (or 4 tablespoonfuls 
of any sour fruit juice), { lb granulated sugar, 
and cook 10 minutes, with constant stirring, 
that it may not adhere to the kettle and 
scorch. 

Gooseberry Catsup.—Place in a kettle the 
pulp from 4 quarts of ripe gooseberries, 2 lbs 
brown sugar, 1 teacupful good vinegar, table- 
spoonful of ground cinnamon, tablespoonfui 
(scant) of ground cloves and 4 teaspoonful! 
ground pepper. Cook until, when cold, a little 
will run readily from a bottle. A few whole 
cloves dropped in the mouth of the bottle be- 
fore sealing, will prevent mold from form- 
ing. Bottle and seal while hot. 

Gooseberry Cheese.—This is used with cake for 
dessert. Mash and heat ripe gooseberries 
and rub through a colander, add half the 
weight of sugar, boil until when cold it can be 
turned whole out of cup or glass, and can be 
cut in slices like cheese. It will need about 
20 minutes’ cooking. 

Spiced Gooseherries.—Boil together 5 Ibs 
gooseberry pulp (ripe), 4 lbs sugar, 2 teacup- 
fuls vinegar, 1 tablepoonful each of ground 
cinnamon and allspice. When a little drop- 
ped upon a plate is shiny,and does not spread, 
it is done. 

ee 
The Summer Complexion. 

A good complexion depends so entirely on 
the state of a woman’s health that she can find 
no better rules for obtaining this desirable 
feature than the following: Rise early, go to 
bed early, take plenty of exercise, be moder- 
ate in eating and drinking and keep the pores 
of the skin open by perfe ct cleanliness. Most 
of t in powders and washes in use only dry up 
the skin and in the end make it roug “% A few 
harmless and well-tried recipes are ‘howe given 
that may prove helpful during the warm sea- 
son, 

Freckles are the despair of pretty women, 
but some simple precautions may prevent their 
appearance. One young woman has had great 
snecess by using each night one part tincture 
of iodine and three parts glycerine. When 
traveling wash the face only on retiring, and 
use several drops of benzoin in the water. 

Another remedy for freckles is to mix 1 oz 
lemon juice with } dram powdered borax. 
After keeping the mixture in a glass bottle for 
a few days, apply occasionally 

Soap is not advised for the face, and should 
be used rarely. 

Hard water is always injurious to the com- 
plexion and ought to be softened by a few 
drops of ammonia or alittle borax. Any kind 
of aleoholic essence will harden and dry the 
skin and destroy its delicacy. 

Sunburn can be removed by using an in- 
fusion of cucumbers sliced in milk. The juice 
of alemon and glycerine give excellent re- 
sult 

A few drops of the tineture of benzoin put 
into the water in which the face jis washed 
will prevent the shiny appearance of the skin 
with which so many people are affected in 
warm weather 

To remove the effects of adusty journey cold 
cream should be rubbed into the face and af- 
terward washed off with warm water 

A celebrated beauty never used anything 
for washing purposes but her own soft pahn 
drying her face with tlannel. 

If a person is overheated and flushed from th: 
sun it is most injudicious to use cold water on 
the fuce. A cloth wrung out of warm wa 
ter should be applied gently tothe face. Then 
dry with a soft linen towel. 

When the skin needs cleaning, warm water 
is really necessary, but cold water strengthens 
the skin and renders it almost proof against 
ehaps and eruptions. 

ceencsiaipiaetnenias 

Vote _—. —Eight costumes for outdoor 

work have been described in these columns 
A prize of $5 will be awarded for the design 
receiving the largest number of votes up t 
July 1, 1896. The costumes were described in 
the issues of March 28, April 4, April HADI | 
18, May 2, May 16, May 23 and May 30. 
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ANNA IVOR’S REQUEST, 

Personal letters reach Mrs. Pinkham 
by thousands; some asking advice, and 
others, like the following, telling of 
what Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound has done and will ever con- 
tinue to doin eradicating those fearfyj 








female complaints so little understood 
by physicians. 

Ali womb and ovarian troubles, 
irregularities, whites, bearing-down 
pains, displacements, tendency to can- 
cer and tumor are cured permanently. 

‘*T feel as if I owed my life to your 
Vegetable Compound. After the birth 
of my babe I was very miserable. I 
had a drawing pain in the lower part 
oi my bowels, no strength, and a terri- 
ble backache. Every dayI failed. My 
husband said if I would try a bottle of 
your Vegetable Compound, he would 
get it for me. The change was won 
derful. After I had taken the first 
half bottle I began to have great faith 
in it. When I had taken three bottles, 
I was well and growing stout. Itiss 
pleasure for me to write this to you 
I only ask women in any way afflicted 
with female troubles to try it.”—Mrs 
Anna Ivor, Pittsford Mills, Rutland 
So., Yt. 





EARN # GOLD WATCH! 


We wish to introduce our Teas aad 
Baking Powder. Sell & - cara ® 
W THAM GOLD Wal i A 
25 foraSiLVER Wat xd ( HAIS 
1 Kine; & 4 





y i 
ostal for Cz stalogue and i Orde 
Ww. G. BAKER, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








2 Minutes for 


Refreshments 


THE 
@ fa 
Lemon Handy Tablet 
oer requires neither sugar nor 
laminae spoon to make healthful 
and refreshing drinks the 
Root Beer moment it touches water 











Sample Box, 10 cents. 
@ho HANDY TABLET CO., 1021k N.Front St., Philadelphia, P2. 





If you accept a substitute, 
you must not fuss because 
its not as good as gen nis 


HIRES Rootbeer. 


Made only by The Charles ER. Hires Co., Phil ade! pais. 
A 25c. package makes 5 gallons. Sold ever ywhere. 
‘ 


iv 


>, Cure at bom¢ 
U book free Dr w. &. "Bis. 
Box 444, S ainville N, f 










































Another Bicycle Suit. 
The first bicycle costume which we offered 
popular that we publish 
another new and 
natty suit this 
week. Covert 
cloth neatly fin- 
ished by rows of 
machine  stitch- 
ing is the mate- 


riai used for this 


our readers proved so 





pattern, which 
consists of a 
jaunty coat and 
a new divided 
skirt. The coat 
will prove’ es- 
pecially usefal 
since it can be 
used for other 
purposes than 
yeling The 


back is) tight- 
fitting 


in plaits bel 


ana aia 














t Wals 
ile e fror 
0.618 | , s 11 sing 
Sizes 22 st breasted LI 
ure fastens witl 4 
The skirt is f the most becoming 
els seen tl s and is made like 
f ded An extra piece 8 
n in fron eal the plaited fr 
she di led sl } ns to tl gar- 
en nm ¢ I cle is le a e 
and can be er 
should f se ae 
Grass ne! 
summer fabrics al 
’ TOW?! The 
pat 
4 Wals Zz eT- 
we T i 
4 i 
y= ~ ps 
Dresden 
i ale 
! I | 
ers and 
ais Pia i 
f 
ar I ‘ 
‘ R 
r t we S > 
spond with 
ee weatn is 
are = made tig] Sizes 12 to 16 years. 
fitting , t No 20,578. Miss’s skirt. 
Wr to Sizes to 16 years. 
snd are trimmed with ribbon or not as 
ed. The gow) ses il sibly he cen- 
€r bacK, W s and es skirt is 
1a na style iliarly suited to wash 
fabrics, being th a Spanish flounce and 
trimmed I 1 nd two rows of grass 
inen insertion 
A neat and serviceable wrapper is_ here- 
with shown as made f any thin material 
such as ginghan lies nercale or challis. 


It is cut with the 


sual seams: fits 
the figure nicely 
and = closes down 
the front with but- 


tons and button- 


ge ia : 
holes. rhe urn- 
? » 1} . th 

lown collar hat 


tinishes the neck is 
trimmed with a 
full ruffie of lace 
apd the fuil sl 

hz 
onftined 
rows of 


the shoulde 


ve their fullness 





turn-over 


Straight 





cuffs trimmed with 
No 2,337. Lady’s wrap- lace to match the 
per collar finish the 


Sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 


- sleeves, and a pock- 
Measure. Price 12 J 


et with a circular 
the left side of the 


cents 


opening is placed on 
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IVORY SOAP 


AND DAUGHTERS 
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it FLOATS 


At all grocery stores two sizes of Ivory Soap are sold; one that costs 


five cents a cake, and a larger size. 


venient and economical for laundry and general household use. 


The iarger cake is the more con- 
If vour 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Tre Procter & GamsBie Co., Cimti. 





front A med ize in i 
juires 10+ vards of 36 inch wide material. 

This vhitee 
awn dotted skirt 


is gathered 


r 





frock is Ih ide of 


blue. The full 


unning littl 
with pale 
J 
round yoke 
hroidervy. 


with a row « 











tion and 
fle of Ham} 
dging A 
. +} 
embroidery 
he ne 
ib slee 
heir f Iness 
ned a he 
vy bands « 
oO} tinis} 
inv ruftles 
Té =S Oses 
4c} Ww I 
il I Tt 
and vo I 
nsertion 
f n be 
Y #¢ 
EE - 
A Saver of Time and Health. 
LN RIFFIN 
More ! é ears of ( ve ed 
plantation ind were I aske now vhat 
fal é fa I fe aused I Os eas- 
g re g i r to farm W S al 
Aug Is} nhesitating say 
Bringing LI r ¢ e wate s- 
sar keep t ise and S$ ll 4 | ) 
t ha I eanli- 
iCss W i ik is teemed 
uta step behind godli- 
ness Could the num- 
erless hours consumed 
I travel ») ana trom 
6 ciste to and from 
e waste barrel, be de- 
voted to reading, rest, 
and he planting of 


tlowers, how infinitely 
and happier 
the Average 
women. \ 
sink in the kitchen, with 
a water to s ipply 
and a bathroom with 


brighter 
would be 
farmhouse 





tank 


proper means of 
ff the waste water, are 
indreamed-of comforts 
in thousands of farm- 
will describe 


which 


taking 


houses, I 
a simple device, 
an be 
material 
t every farm 

In the bottom of an empty flour barrel, 
saw a square hole of about four inches, and 
me of the same size through the kitchen floor. 


onstructed of 


that 





accumu- 


abo 


ates 


Place the barrel over this, so that the two 
apertures come exactly together, and secure 
he barrel firmly to the floor with several 


an ordi- 
the bot- 


nails. Into the top of the barrel fit 
nary tin dishpan, having first cut in 


tom of ita small hole that can be stopped 
with a bottle cork. The pan _ rests on and is 
secured to, with four small screws, a four- 


extends from the 
aperture in 


sided woeden gutter, which 
bottom of the pan through the 








DR. B. W. HAIR’S 


ASTHMA GURE FREE 


A dollar bottle and Practical Treatise on Asthma and 
Hay Fever sent free to any asthmatic who will pay ex- 
pressage. Dr. .B.W.HAIR, Dept.2; Cincinnati,oO. 


Habit Cured. Established in 1871. Thou- 
sands cured, Cheapest and best cure. FREE 
TRIAL. State case. DR MARSH, Quincy, Mich, 











another gutter 
eluptying into 

ditch. Thus 
To supply 
hogshead or 
it outside the 
Let 
extend from the side of the hogs- 


and rests on 
ground and 
convenient 
iseful sink. 


barrel and floor, 
iving along the 
he garden or some 
we have a homely but 

with water, take the 
barrel to be had, 


a foot or so above this sink. 


largest 
and elevate 
kitchen wall 


11 
€a Silail pipe 


head near the bottom, through the kitchen 
vall just over the sink. Put a_ faucet at the 
end of this pipe, over the dishpan, and your 


kitchen is supplied with water, as well asa 
t Any rough logs or 


means to ge rid of it 





do to build the elevation on which 





al 
e head is to rest. and it must be filled 
t f gutter. Even though it become 
empty occasionally from lack of rain, it were 


better economy to pay a boy a few cents to fill 


ian that time and strength be wasted by 

the farm wife in daily travel with heavy 
t ket to and from the cistern. 

\nother such simple tank could supply the 

" ly bathroom, and here the water could be 


url corner of 
he Hoor and fitting into it a large tin. funnel, 
pipe similar to the 
[append a simple 
the sink, in case my explanation 
sufficiently clear. 
farm wife or will give 
devices a trial will, I feel sure, 
be amply repaid for the small amount of labor 
and money expended in constructing them. 


mm 


led OW DY boring a hole in one 
vhich leads a waste 
ie barrel sink. 
rawilng ol 
yords should not be 
daughter who 


these homely 


l jove the coming woman, 
I love her pretty ways; 

With music and with sweetness 
She fills my fleeting days; 

I kiss her laughing dimples 
And stroke her iair of gold; 

For my dainty coming woman 
Is only four years old! 


Widow’s Weeds. 


ee 
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KREMLIN OR CITADEL 


























IN WHICH THE (ZAR WAS CROWNED. 








Lively Talk Around Our Table. 


Sunday Bicycling. —} 
under the above nam- 


giving a strong impetus 
bbath-breaking. 
(with many others) 
I do not doubt that this mother 
sympathize rs in this que stion 
her regarding 
young person in 
Vv uses his wheel 
services on the Sabbath 
son has been taught to attend sieeah 





in attending e hure h 


nee 


‘Train up a chil ‘* in the 
and w he n he is old 1 


depart from it. 


of the national sa” Prony ‘ recta AP me 


at all surprised 


such hights should England daugi- 


Better than Cook Books. 


on that recipes be 








turned page af- 


indi gestion a! make » 
So please don’t 
There are papers and 
“vazines in ‘plenty with never ; 


Don't Belong to a Dozen Societies. 
T going to do with her 


is trotting around town gath- 
ering tovether 
I think a woman should stay 


r peighbors and friends 


woman's rights or 
i men’s apparel 


anything of the kind, and let her hus- 


Emblem of Purity.—I 
; Tablers are white 
and 1f so whether 
them as.it does to me 
’, but circumstances 
prevented until a few | 
ite ribbon on others I always think 





of temperance only. 


gan to wear ‘nine a clerk in the store said to 
me, ‘'I see you belong to the Woman’s Chris- 
and as the emphasis 
‘it impressed me 
little white bow not 
only represented temperance but purity of life. 
helped me to be more 
thoughtful of my words and deeds, that I may 
not bring a reproach upon the little badge, or 
the cause which is very dear to me. So sis- 
ters, do not hesitate to wear your white rib- 
bon, and by helping yourself, you may bea 
Can anyone tell me what 
spiders, and oblize 


tian Temperance union,”’ 
Was on the word ‘* Christian, 
very forcibly that the 


Thus it has often 


help to others also. 
will «destroy little red 
Alvaretta 

Laugh Over Your Tribulations.—I 
what Mrs W. A. Kellerman 
Want to say amen to it. I 
should have to exercise the 
pation in selecting the ‘‘leading subjects, 
else we should soon have a turmoil 
the Kilkenny 
in comparison ; but 


cipes, but aie different spimt to put in- 
to the recipes—inore lifting up out of 
the routine ol domestic drudgery, more 
comradeship and buehemian — jollitys We 
could tell all our trials and tribulations, and 
laugh over them together then, and by 


the time we'd had the 
put on our spectacles to tind the 


was troubling us, even if it had 
} 


peared altogether So, sisters, when the com- 
midst of cleaning house, 
and the dog digs up the flower bed, and the 
minister calls and tinds you in an oll calico 
wrapper and vour face well smudged with 
Tablers 
Laugh and encourage some poor, 
experiences the 
keeping up with the 
of course we want to do that. And 
why can’t we have more pleasant talks about 
rec ipes? 


pany comes In the 


stove blacking, sit down aud tell the 
about it. 
worn-out soul to treat her 
same way. As for the‘ 
times,’’ 
7 


books instead of that column of 


Typewriter Girl. 


Mr Richardson, a Curiosity.—The farmer's 


daughter **from the hills of New Hampshire, 

whose likeness appeared in the issue of May 9, 
is very charming. I would like to 
Me dic 


recipes are eagerly 
by armies of cooks. I 


food and the recipes. I do not 


Novello, that F. H. Richardson is a_ beast, 


but I do think that he is certainly very pe- 
I would like to have him stand a long 
me study him through a field 


culiar. 
way off and let 
glass. -| Georgie. 
Discouragements.—We meet with discourage- 
ments wherever we may be, and whatever we 
may do. We are not only discouraged but 
disappointed ; 
ried out; 
not have. So life is full of crosses. But there 
is one thing sure and that is God’s promises 
they never fail. ‘‘As thy day thy strength 
shall be.’’ We should always remember that 
our path is made and ordered by infinite love, 
and though we are led in ways we know not, 
the end thereof is peace. 
lining to every cloud we if could only see it so. 
Though clouds and darkness be round about, 


ere long the clear light will shine and dis- 


pel the darkness. Let us then be cheerful 
and trustful, leaving our every care, burden 


and want in the hands of infinite love, believ- 





One day when IT first be- 





ing that the promises are for as. We can mold 
the characters of the children to a certain ex- 
tent, but the natural bent of the mind re- 
mains unchanged. We cannot make them just 
what we like. If they love books and musie 
we are glad, yet often we are disappointed in 
their choice of companions for life, also in 
their choice of occupations. We * very 
often disappointed in our friends. They do 
not prove true, or they fail to be what we 
thought they were. So in one way or another 
Wwe are constantly reminded of the uncertain- 
y of earthly plans and hopes, and the cer- 
tainty of the blessings of the Eternal Aunt 
Mollie of Connecticut. 





Asked and Answered.—-\Will Mrs W. A. Keller- 
man please give her address in these coliumus? 
I am alse a Kellerman, and have never heard 
of another family of this name, the refore was 
greatly surprise ul to find it in the Talk A round 
the Table.—{E. Kellerman, Connecticut 

Could any kind reader tell me how to raise 
young canary birds? I am altogether ignorant 
on the subject.—| H. P. B. 

Will Annie 8. Crick please send her address 
to the Editor (not for publication)? 

Will some one please let me_ have a receipt 
for aking goose berry and blae kbe rry wine 
this season, before they get ripe?—|H. K 





liked 
wrote, and 
suppose we 
greatest diserimi- 


which 
ats would be a picture of peace 
do think that what farm- 
ers’ wives and daughters need is not more re- 


laugh we'd have to 
thing that 
rot disap- 


used them and been cured, 
here, partially paralyzed, has been made well 
and able to work. So has Mr Kimberlin and 
several others. W. Hardman, an attorney at the 
neighboring town of 
paralyzed, following an attack of grip. He was 
searcely able to walk, even with erutches. The 
Pink Pills have cured him. My father, 
Nagley, sixty-five years old, was so nervons he 
could not hold a cup in his hand. The Pink 
Pills have restored him. Mrs Elias Marsh, of 
Greenfield, who suffered from rheumatism for ten 
years and was almost helpless, has been cured by 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. I know of 
others, but Leonsidered my case the most remark- 
able of any of them, as it was paralysis caused 
by the giving way of the nervous system.” 


say to Mrs 
Kellerman that there are many people 
who have very few cook books,and that timely 
sought after and followed 
think there is plenty 
of room in the magazines for both the mental 
think, like 


the plans we laid were not car- 
the things most wished for, we did 


Paralysis as a Result of 
Nervousness. 


From the Vews, Indianapolis, 1 








MecCordsville is a quiet little village, sixteen miles 
northeast of Indianapolis. Here lives, in a modest 
cottage with her parents, a patient sufferer whose 
afflictions, borne withont a murmur, have een 
known to all the country side. Her ime is 
Anna Nagley, and this is the story as she tells it: 

“T was a healthy, happy chifa. Four years ago 
last May I became partially paralyzed, and by 
January, 1892, | was utterly helpless ane bed, 
Llay until April. I had the best medical attend- 
ance that could be procured, but nothing could be 
done for me. One day I chanced to see a irticle 
in a paper, a statement from a man who had been 
cured by Williams’ Pink Pills for Pal ‘cople. 
His symptoms and sufferings as he d ribed 
them corresponded to my own. I resoly to try 
the pills. They were not on sale in MeCordsville 
and IT sent to Mr Quigley, a druggist at Gi nfield, 

‘*My limbs from my hips down were cold and 
numb, Though wrapped in hot blankets and 
vigorously rubbed with liniments, the cireula- 
tion of the blood could not be kept up rhe dose 
is one pill for each meal, to be increased to three, 
I began with three. I said to myself, The doctors 
have no hope for me, so here goes three at aclip 
My improvement was as rapid as it was wonder- 
ful. By the fourth or fifth day my s were 
moist and warm, and I felt that my vod was 
stirring. I took several boxes of the } s. In 
the meantime I got up and began to walk about, 
and this was the first walking alone and without 
a crutch that [had done for two years. From 
ninety-five pounds my weight rose to one hundred 
and seventeen pounds, and [ could wall is well 
as anyone. [I washed and ironed and did the 
housework. The doctors were all puzzl rhey 
neither understood my sickness nor my recovery. 

‘““My experience has made Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People known to others, and many have 


Mr Haskell,a neighbor 


Pendleton, was partially 


James W. 


Dr Williams Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 


form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore 
nerves. They are an unfailing specifie for such 
diseases as locomotor ataxia, 
St Vitus’ dance, 
nervous headache, the after effect of la 
palpitation of the heart, pale and sallow com- 
plexions, all forms of weakness either in male 
or female. Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, oF 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of price 
a box, or six boxes for 32.50—they are 
in bulk or by the 100), 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N 


shattered 


partial paralysis, 
sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
grippe, 


) cents 
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A DAY for the right par- 


$ [ —ns With a littie enterprise, to 
coll Climax | Climax Dish Washers and Self- 
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heating Flatirons. re 
ties. One agent cleared #20 — day for six months. 


Permanent position in town, 
chance. 


or country. A good 
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